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Editorial 


Freedom's secret will thou know? 
Counsel not with flesh and blood; 
Lotter not for cloak or food; 
Right thou feelest, rush to do. 
| E;MERSON. 
—--— 

THE sympathy of the Unity readers will 
go out to our brother Joseph H. Crooker of 
Helena, Mont., and his son, whose wife and 
mother has recently passed away. In an- 
other number we will be glad to print some 
further notices from the hand of a friend. 


—~+-+ 


THE call for the fifteenth biennial meeting of 
the National Congress of Unitarian and other 
Christian churches is out. It is to beheld at 
Saratoga, Sept. 24, 25, 26 and 27. It will be 
one of the most important sessions ever 
held. The test will be applied and the re- 
sult will show how far the organization has 
been ableto keep abreast of its opportuni- 
ties and its privileges. 


~<-o 


THOSE of our readers who have long been 
interested in the literature and language of 
the far East may feel a sense of personal loss 
at the sudden death of William Dwight 
Whitney, the first of American Orientalists 
and philologists, who from his chair at Yale 
College has so long contributed to the honor 
of American scholarship. 


—~<+- 


Now that Unity has once more regained 
possession of its columns, it has so many obli- 
gations to meet in the way of publishing 
Matter that had to be postponed, and so 
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much has meanwhile accumulated that re- 
quires attention, that we must still ask our 
friends to be patient with us. The present 
issue is largely given to Western Conference 
matters, and other things which date some 
time back, but which could not before this 
be attended to. 
—~- 

THE immense significance of a live man’s 
importance in the non-ecclesiastical ministry 
of a Western town is suggested to us by the 
letter heads which come to us from our cor- 
respondents sometimes. A note from J. H. 
Crooker at Helena, Montana, indicates that 
he is president of the State Board of Char- 
ities and Reforms. A short time ago it was 
indicated that he was on the Board of Public 
Library, secretary we believe. Last winter 
it was evident that he was the center of the 
more scientific charities of the town. Allof 
this is significant both of the man and the 
station. Such men havea large ministry 
thrust upon them, and our readers know that 
Mr. Crooker is equal to the responsibilities 


that come to him. We wish there were more 
like him. 
—~ 2 

THE last week was a great one for the 
Meadvilie Theological School, The crowded 
condition of our columns makes an extended 
notice impossible this week, but the fifty 
year’s celebration was and it deserves to be, 
a joyous one. Surely the small seed planted 
fifty years ago has grown into a great tree. 
The triumph at any one time has been 
small, but half a century’s aggregate is an im- 
portant one. They builded wiser than they 
knew who builded the Meadville Theological 
School, and the end is not yet. The two 
hundred and eighty-five graduates that have 
gone out from that school have wrought for 
freedom, and the work begun will develop 
better support and methods in the future. 


—~-0 


Mrs. JupirH W. ANpReEws, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Ramabai 
Association, has recently returned from a 
visit to the school in Poona, India, the 
school so well known to many Americans 
who have been interested in its prosperity. 
The report is mostcomforting to all friends 
of the enterprise. The school is in a most 
healthful condition as to its influence and 
results. Ramabai’s work after the fullest 
investigation is heartily endorsed and ap- 
proved by Mrs. Andrews. Her report, re- 
cently published, gives quite fully the facts 
as to her influence upon the children under 
her charge. Nobetter missionary field, we 
feel sure, can be found than this work being 
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done by Ramabai. We heartily endorse her 


cause and plead for additional assistance > 


from old and new friends. 
—_ 2. > 


WE are inreceipt of a communication from 
Rev. |. T. Sunderland, in reply to the edito- 
rial of ‘‘A. W. G.” in Unity of May, 2d, in 
which he claims that he had a right to a 
membership in the Conference under the by- 
law that provides that ‘‘all missionaries at 
work within the boundaries of the Confer- 
ence’’ are entitled tosucharecognition. This 
is simply a matter of interpretation, which, 
inasmuch as it never occurred to any one in 
the Conference to consider at the time, all 
thinking that he was there as a representa- 
tive of his Society or the Michigan State 
Conference—must now be allowed the in- 
terpretation of each individual judgment. 
Certainly it is straining the letter of the 
law considerably to call a man who has 
been the settled pastor for fifteen years 
over a church that is nearly thirty years 
old, a missionary, simply because the so- 
ciety has not been able to pay his full sal- 
ary. Under such an interpretation, twenty- 
five or thirty other pastors could claim a 
vote by virtue of American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation money. If the representatives of 
the A. U. A. in the West would take advan- 
tage of this interpretation, as Mr. Sunderland 
has, they might solve the question of the 
A. U. A. administration in the West without 
much trouble. Technically Mr. Sunderland, 
who for eight years has labored to disrupt 
the Conference and has done what he could 
to bring reproach upon the principle which 
the Conference has maintained at great cost 
and sacrifice, has now by virtue of the pres- 
ident’s appointment a right to misrepresent 
that Conference as its legally appointed rep- 
resentative at Saratoga. We think the 
Conference accepts this fact, and it can bet- 
ter stand this unfairness than it could any 
interference with the order of the proceed- 
ings and parliamentary usage of deliberative 
bedies. The remainder of Mr. Sunderland’s 
communication is concerned with a discus- 
sion of the old question of names,—can 
one be a Unitarian without the word, etc. 
His position concerning the ethical basis of 


Unitarian fellowship is by this time pretty 


well understood by the UNITY constituency, 
and so is our own. 
place to thresh over the straw which yielded 
the wheat of 1886. We have newer and 
nobler problems on hand. We propose to 
concern ourselves less with Unitarian politics 
and more with the Unitarian principle of uni- 
versal religion. 
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Never a Unitarian; Always a Unita- 
rian. 


The publication, in this number, of my 
sermon entitled ‘‘The American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies,’”’ preached May 
13th, and the sensational, unpleasant noto- 
riety which the newspapers have given me 
on account of that sermon and the action of 
my society immediately following the deliv- 
ery, induces me to beg the privilege of 
speaking to the readers of UNITY in my own 
name and for myself, The action of my so- 
ciety in taking steps for liberating themselves 
from any money od/igation to wear the Uni- 
tarian name or to limit their fellowship and 
sympathy to the Unitarian denomination was 
prompted by local and internal reasons. 
It has to it a cold business side, related to 
business honor and financialintegrity, which 
I am anxious my friends should understand. 
Briefly stated it is this: 


When, in 1886, we needed funds to help us 
in Our missionary movement, the American 
Unitarian Association bought, in its own 
name, twenty feet of land in addition to what 
the society was able to pay for, and other 
friends contributed to our building fund a 
sum of about $4,000, ‘‘with the understand- 
ing that the building is to be completed 
without debt and that when completed it 
shall be permanently secured to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association whenever said 
society ceases to exist or fails to use it for 
Unitarian purposes.’’ The Association 
gave us a lease on their land which secured 
for us theright to use it, without interest, on 
the same conditions. In both cases the 
Board of Directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association is to be the final judge as to 
when the society ‘‘ceases to exist or fails to 
use it for Unitarian purposes.’’ From their 
decision there is no legal appeal. In order 
to be sure that this contract would never be 
violated through neglect or misunderstand- 
ing, we incorporated into our by-laws the 
following article on fellowship: ‘‘This soci- 
ety shall co-operate with and be a part of the 
Unitarian fellowship of America.’’ Since 
these contracts were made in 1886 the soci- 
ety has outgrown the limits of its present 
church property. Ithas secured a site, at the 
cost of $40,000, for a new building. The pre- 
sent property, estimated at $30,000, we desire 
to. dispose of in order to augment our fund for 
the new building. The above cloud upon 
the title would make it impossible for us to 
dispose of it until arelease was secured from 
the A. U. A. Doubtless it would be willing to 
transfer the cloud to the new building. Our 
plan forthis new building contemplates our 
raising perhaps a hundred thousand dollars, 
and we hope to build an institution that will 
appeal not to Unitarians alone, and whose 
work will not be distinctly Unitarian, but 
rather non-sectarian, humanitarian, a seven- 
day helper in the neighborhood, receiving 
support from many of differing faiths or de- 
nominational inheritances and helping many 
not affliated with the Unitarian name or, 
necessarily, the Unitarian thought. We do 
not desire to ask this community to build a 
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church with a sectarian mortgage over 
it, particularly when .the interpretation 
of the Unitarian term lies with the board 
of directors of an institution more pri- 
vate than representative, controlled by an 
overwhelming majority of individual mem- 
bership acquired for a money considera- 
tion, most of these members residing a thou- 
sand miles away from our field of activity. 
And furthermore, inasmuch as that board 
has already been interpreting its Unitarian- 
ism, for the lasteight years,in such a way 
as to exclude from its fellowship and sym- 
pathy the Western Unitarian Conference on 
account of itsavowed non-theological basis, 
which was identical with the basis and spirit 
of All Souls Church, and for the mainte- 
nance of which All Souls Church has earn- 
estly labored, there lay before us but two 
honorable courses of action. One was to 
regard the sum above mentioned as an honor 
debt which we were to place at the option of 
the A. U. A., or, should the A. U. A. 
board be willing, at the option of the 
original subscribers, and thus to release our- 
selves from such _ obligation; then to 
change the by-law above quoted so that it 
would represent our real purpose and true 
constituency, by making it read somewhat as 
follows: ‘‘This church will co-operate with 
such organizations as represent its spirit and 
will be a part of the fellowship of universal 
religion.”’» The other was frankly to confess 
to our present non-Unitarian helpers, who 
are many, and such as we hope to appeal to, 
that our church is under bonds and that 
the future may bring a claim against us, 
and ask them to help us notwithstanding 
this limitation of our own ideal. We pre- 
ferred the former. Seven thousand dol- 
lars is not an easy sum to raise in these 
strained and straining times, but we have 
madea good start and we hope to accomplish 
it. Of the wisdom of our venture and the 
practicality of our dream, time alone will 
decide, I must ask of my friends, as I ask 
of myself, the patience of five years to test 
it. Of the integrity and honor of the step 
taken I have no doubt, and I cannot see why 
the step should arouse the indignation and 
suspicion which it hasin some quarters. If 
it should turn out that Unitarianism is, asso 
many have urged and I have hoped so long 
and worked hard to prove, synonymous 
with natural religion, universal in its sympa- 
thies, a church of the spirit based on ethics 
and not on theology, then All Souls Church 
will all the more be a Unitarian church. 


It will be as it always has been, ready to 
work, to spend and be spent, in the cause. 
If, on the other hand, a Unitarian church is 
to be interpreted by the A. U. A. or any 
other organization, or by the verdict of 
history, as an organization rimmed by 
its own name and fellowship, modified 
by theological implication, a Christian or 
other doctrinal confession, then All Souls 
Church is not now and never has beena 
Unitarian church proper, and it is right that 
it should offer, and that the A. U. A. should 
accept the money. 


I will not deny that the experiences of the 
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last eight years have modified my hopes for 
and qualified my interpretation of the 
Unitarian movement. One thing is sure, 
that, speaking for myself and, as I under- 
stand it, for my society with scarcely an ex. 
ception, we are forthe open fellowship, a 
sympathy that extends into trinitarian ranks 
on the one hand and to the unorganized and 
unclassified liberals on the other, of what- 
ever name or of no name. We are never 
Unitarians in a denominational or sectarian 
sense. In orderto be better Unitarians in 
an ethical and humanitarian sense, we lay 
aside the name whenever it threatens to 
stand between us and the thing. We have 
left no fellowship that was ours by right be- 
fore; we have not abandoned the Unitarian 
church but we have joined all others as well: 
and in the spirit of the Liberal Congress, 
which has been set forth in these columns 
for the last three weeks, we crave the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of those who share 
with us these ideals, and patiently bide the 
decision of history upon the wisdom or fool- 
ishness of the step we have taken. 


I have spoken in the first person, as I wish 
if possible to be understood by the readers 
of this paper; but I have no right to 
emphasize the first person singular. My 
firm, faithful and loving parish have a right 
to share with me whatever of credit or of 
blame this step may deserve. In justice to 
them I insert, in conclusion, a portion of the 
circular letters sent to the members and 
friends of All Souls Church, signed by all 
the officers of the church and three ex-chair- 
men of the Board of Trustees, to show that 
they share with me a dread of the money 
consideration that might bias or entangle the 
judgments of the future. 


This church, conceived in the idea of freedom from the 
trammels of creed, has proven that a religious body can 
exist without a doctrinal core. Its essential thought has 
become so broadened with the years that it can claim 
fellowship with all churches and all souls that wish to live 
outdoors. Even by implication, soit seems to some of us, 
we should not be confined beneath the roof tree of any one 
denomination. With pride we acknowledge the birth of 
our church into the Unitarian fold. With greater pride we 
claim kinship with the open fellowship of the world. These 
two relationships conflict at some points and in some ways. 
Many of us believe with our pastor that the logic of our 
position as well as the spirit of the movement which we 
represent carries us by inevitable progress to a non-sectarian 
position. 


The open church of the world is not so distant as some 
may imagine it; it is now at hand, hastened in its inevita- 
ble coming by the Parliament of Religions. Beyond the 
fact that ours is a church without shadow or vestige of 
creedal test we will not attempt to describe what has often 
been put before you. Our pastor, heart and soul, is wrapped 
up in the great thought of which he stands as one of the 
leaders. This church has always been at his back and has 
found it a thankful privilege with him to move with the 
advance in the march toward freedom, fellowship and 
character in religion. We cannot go back. Shall we go 
forward? In going forward into the unequivocal non- 
sectarian position we have obligations of the letter to meet 
that cannot honestly be overlooked. A part of our founda- 
tion was laid by the American Unitarian Association and its 
friends. We are indebted to the Association itself for 
twenty feet of the ground upon which the church stands. 
A considerable sum of money was subscribed on condition 
that the church should be identified with the Unitarian 
movement of America. Should we choose to lay aside 
even this high word as a denominational badge and go out 
into the open field, we must first discharge these honor 
debts, which amount to about $7,000. 
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At present our position is at least uncomfortable. Our 
pastor as an individual is a diligent advocate of the broadest 
religious ideas that the world has ever known and seeks to 
put himself in relation with the representatives of the 
church universal. Officially he is at the head of an institu- 
tion with sectarian foundations. We, as officers, wish to 
know the opinions of members and friends of All Souls 
Church in this vital matter. Shall we drop the honored 
name of **Unitarian’’ and be known only as members of a 
free, open church? Shall we undertake the task of clearing 
up every obligation resting upon us to retain the Unitarian 
name, or shall we drift along as we now are drifting, 
Unitarian in name, but not Unitarian in fact, in so far as 
men like Hirsch and Thomas, Salter and Mangasarian are 
not Unitarians? 

Should we take this step out of doors, leaving behind us 
the last shadow of doctrinal authority, the result will, of 
necessity, be far-reaching in a way that your pastor and 
your Officers believe is toward the light. Tell us your 
thought. 


If our action in this matter alienates any 
friend or organization, the alienation will be 
on their part, not ours. They have hereto- 
fore failed to understand us, It is where we 
have been all along. If they did not so un- 
derstand it, all the more should we do what 
we have done. Unitarianism as a movement 
of thought represented by its great heresi- 
archs, Channing, Parker, Emerson and 
Martineau—to this Unitarianism I am linked 
by tenderest ties of inheritance, by the holy 
ideals of my youth, the strain and struggle of 
my manhood, the ever growing convictions 
of my heart. With this Unitarianism of 
thought and of the spirit are associated the 
lures of the rapidly approaching old age; ifa 
quiet evening hour should be mine I expect 
to be soothed, strengthened and stayed by it. 
But this Unitarianism is not only a different 
thing from the Unitarianism of the theologi- 
calcontroversies and the Unitarianism of the 
sect, as history has clearly proven, but it may 
be destructive of it; time alone will decide. 
The spirit may devour the letter and escape 
fromit. Unitarianism as aterm of thought 
and temper of spirit grows more dear as it 
grows more clear to us, but Unitarianism as 
a sect-name, a denominational limit, a meas- 
uring string that grants or withholds fellow- 
ship or co-operation on theological consider- 
ations, does not hold our allegiance and has 
never been a measure of our sympathies. 
Cherishing the past, we face the future ten- 
derly, with high hopes and glorious expecta- 
tions—not that we expect ever to attain, but 
it is our privilege as it is our duty to aspire. 

JENKIN LLoyD JONEs. 
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Reassurance. 


BY ALTHEA A. OGDEN, 


We gently laid him down to sleep 
When winter skies were gray; 
And doubt crept subtly into hearts 

That yesterday could pray. 


We come—from whence? We go—ah, where? 
To other life—who knows? 

With May we're sure of violets, 
And Fune will bring the rose. 


Thus came the answer to my heart, 
And faith’s dimmed fires grew bright, 

Till, soaring high, the lucent flame 
Touched love’s eternal light. 


O, God’s clear word, made audible 
To all who listen close: | 

With May we're sure of violets, 
And Fune will bring the rose. 
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Pictures as Lesson Helps. 


BY REV. FLORENCE BUCK, 


One of the chief objects of Sunday-school 
work is instruction. We may indeed rely 
much upon the personality and influence of 
the teacher, but that is not all, nor is it the 
most important part of the children’s hour 
in the church. Now that the newer philos- 
ophy, while recognizing the appeal to the 
emotions, has yet emphatically based the 
religious impulse in the Zhough?t side of our 
nature, the claims of those who have so long 
stood for careful mental training as a part of 
religious education, is abundantly justified. 
If we fail to impart definite instruction, by 
so much have we failed in the purpose and 
object of Sunday-school work. 

This being the case, it follows that meth- 
ods which have been tested and found valu- 
able in education should become part of the 
Sunday teaching hour. If we hold the Sun- 
day-school as a thing apart, and do not avail 
ourselves of the rich and varied methods in 
education that have been worked out for day 
schools, we weaken to that extent the power 
and value of the Sunday-school in the train- 
ing of the young. 

Two very necessary factors in education 
are interest and attention. Moral and reli- 
gious teaching will fall on deaf ears, unless in 
some way the pupil’s attention is chained and 
the truth brought within his comprehension. 
In too many cases we have assumed that the 
child could comprehend abstract ideas, and 
have used far too sparingly the various 
means of illustration at our command, 


Whatever attracts the eye is a great aid to 
instruction. Object lessons may be used to 
great advantage in primary classes, but to 
classes of older children the appeal tothe eye 
must be made largely through maps and pic- 
tures. And for moral and spiritual teaching, 
pictures hold a place unique and valuable. 
While art hasinsome instance been degraded 
to lower levels, art at its highest is ethical and 
religious. Beauty appeals to what is finest in 
us, and it is a blessed thing whenever our 
religious emotions are definitely connected 
with what is beautiful in nature and in art. 
The pictures used in connection with the 
lessons of the past year have hinted at the 
vast wealth of material for illustration which 
may be found in the work of the masters of 
art; pictures illustrating Bible themes, and, 
equally important, those which dignify and 
ennoble common life by showing us its 
beauty and spiritual worth. 

Of the pictures in the course, none were 
more valuable for teaching purposes than 
those which illustrated, but did not neces- 
sarily suggest, the Bible story. 

It has been our experience, and no doubt 
it has been yours as well, that the pictures 
have proven to be very excellent teaching 
helps. They have done much to stimulate 
an interest in the lessons and in the work 
oftheschool, They have helped to cultivate 
the power of attention and observation; and 
it has often been a matter of surprise that 
little children have been so well able to 
describe the details of the pictures, notice 
the parts of the Bible story which suggested 
them, and have even found discrepancies in 
the lesson-notes that had quite escaped older 
eyes. 

One of the marked advantages of the use 
of the pictures has been the unity of the 
work of the school which has been preserved. 
The picture and the story it suggested and 
the lessons to be learned from it have made 
a helpful hour for the little children, when 
without the picture the assigned lesson could 
in some cases hardly have been adapted to 
their needs. In an organization like that of 
our Sunday-schools, where, asI think wisely, 
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there is no system of promotions, it adds, 
greatly to the interest and zeal of the school 
and its power for effective work, if all classes, 
from children just out of the primary depart- 
ment to the adult members, are studying the 
same lesson each Sunday. It makes possi- 
ble the teacher’s meeting, that indispensable’ 
adjunct to good and effective work; it makes. 
possible a brief general review, or a word 
enforcing the teaching of the lesson, from 
the superintendent’s desk. To this unity of 
the work of the Sunday-school the pictures 
contribute greatly, 


Another advantage we have found from 
their use, is that they tend to connect all 
education, all life experiences, with ideas of 
religion in the mind of the child. It is the 
glory of our faith that it makes our religion 
part of our daily experiences, and not con- 
nected with one day, or one book, or one 
church. But with the ideas still so exten- 
sively prevalent about the place of the Bible 
and of Jesus and of the church in religious 
experience, ideas which the children of. our 
schools imbibe unconsciously from their 
playmates and acquaintances of other 
churches, it is necessary that we teach nat- 
ural religion, not by ignoring the place of 
the Bible in religion, but by connecting its 
lessons with those drawn from other sources. 
This our course of lessons, which threaded 
the events of the life of Jesus upon an art 
string, has admirably done. Great as isthe 
educational value to the children of famil- 
larity with the masterpieces of art, it has 
been vastly more valuable that these were 
definitely coupled with ethical teaching; and 
we may hope that the pupil will not hereafter 
think of the Buble as pertaining to religion 
while art is purely secular; that they will not 
deem the Bible account of Jesus as religious 
history wholly distinct in kind and separated 
from the history and art of later times which 
flowered from the early church. 


Another inspiration in the course has been 
the lessons drawn from the lives of the 
artists studied. Surely nothing in the life 
of Jesus is more touching and helpful than 
is the story of Millet’s struggle with poverty 
and persistent following of the inward 
vision, or the patience and persistence, the 
self-sacrifices and heroisms, of a character 
like Corot, some of whose pictures we have 
used in connection with those recom- 
mended. 

Another great value of picture teaching is 
the appeal to the imagination. In this 
practical, work-a-day world, the _ ideal 
and imaginative elements of our natures 
need nurture. It is as good for a child to 
dream of angels as of fairies, provided we 
teach them that both are creatures of that 
realm of fancy in which children dwell with 
such delight. The poetical element of 
human nature is closely allied to thespiritual, 
We may well use for Sunday-school work 
the masterpieces of Raphael and Murillo 
and the other artists, despite the cherubs 
and floating angels and madonnas in air. 
Though we may sometimes wish that the 
blessed mother were pictured with her feet 
on the earth instead of on the clouds, though 
we may wish that the saints had in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of a modern 
humorist, hung their halos on the hat-rack, 
yet even these elements of the pictures may 
have a value, if they teach us to give a more 
ideal reverence to the mother-love which the 
madonnas typify; they may have value if the 
rings of light help us to see in tender 
imagination the halos about the heads of 
our own home saints. We may stimulate 
the spiritual nature by ideal pictures; only 
let us teach distinctively that the pictures 
are ideal. ied. Ky 

The chief value of a picture in teaching is 
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that it be used to enforce a lesson. It 
must be used as a /esson help, and not 
merely to entertain the children and fur- 
nish something to look at and to talk about. 
But when properly used, the evidence of 
this year’s experiment goes to show that 
good pictures are invaluable aids in Sunday- 
school work. 


————_—> 


Sylvan Stanley Hunting. 


BY REV. LEON A. HARVEY. 


The pioneer of Unitarianism in Iowa is 
gone from us! On the morning of Saturday, 
June 2, Sylvan Stanley Hunting passed 
away. Though only sixty-eight years of age 
the end was not unexpected. For more 
than a year his friends have known that the 
disease of which he died was a fatal one, 
and that his only helplay in surgery. When, 
last winter, a council of Boston surgeons 
decided that an operation would be unwise, 
he, together with his friends, knew that the 
end was not far off. 

The story of his life is one of tireless ac- 
tivity and boundless enthusiasm. Born on 
a New Hampshire farm in 1826, his paternal 
ancestors having come to America in 1635, 
his mother a cousin of Edward Everett, we 
may believe that this energy wasin his blood. 
The next to the youngest of eleven children 
he had early to shift for himself. After a 
course in a Baptistacademy at New London, 
New Hampshire, we find him at seventeen 
teaching school. He had been trained a 
Baptist, was immersed when twelve years of 
age, the ice having been broken for the cere- 
mony. But coming in contact with Univer- 
salists he soon caught the liberal spirit which 
they proclaimed. He entered the Harvard 
Divinity school and at twenty-six became a 
Unitarian minister, settling in Brookfield, 
Mass. Six years in Brookfield, three in 
Manchester, N. H., two in Detroit, Mich., 
two inthe army, seven in Quincy, IIl., two 
as Western Secretary of the A. U, A., seven 
in Davenport, lowa, and seven in Des Moines, 
fill up the years between 1852 and 1888, 
Since ’85, though he has done much mis- 
sionary work, he has not had a pastorate. It 
was through him that the people of Decorah 
built their pretty little church which was 
dedicated in 1892. 

During his two years’ service ih the 
army he was chaplain of the 27th Michigan. 
Augustus Woodbury, in his history of ‘*The 
Ninth Army Corps,” speaks of Chaplain 
Hunting as ‘‘always active, zealous and 
efficient in the camp and field.”” These few 
words are descriptive of his whole life-work. 
Certainly they did describe those days when 
the wounded and the dying had his care, 
when the preacher became indeed the minis- 
ter. Everywhere he has been a tireless and 
a consecrated worker. Of the ten Unitarian 
church buildings in lowa, two are monuments 
to his zeal and earnestness, while several 
others gladly bear witness to their obliga- 
tions to him. His work in Des Moines began 
in 1881. The struggling society to which he 
came soon found heart to build their present 
church. During the building period Mr, 
Hunting not only contributed most of his 
salary, but he and Mrs. Hunting madea 
generous gift beside. When the work here 
fell to others there were no more ready 
hands than his to help his successors. His 
word was always the generous word. Fail- 
ing health has made him less active during 
the past two years; but in times of discour- 
agement his word has always been helpful 
and inspiring. In his anxiety to see truth 
and right prevail he doubtless forgot some- 
times that ‘‘God is never ina hurry.” But 
he never failed to work for truth and right. 
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And few men have succeeded in losing sight 
of self more completely than did he. 

All through his life he took an active inter- 
estin reforms. Temperance, Woman Suf- 
frage and Prison Reform, have all claimed 
his time and strength. As President of the 
Iowa Prison Reform Association he became 
greatly interested in that work and has done 
much to quicken public sentiment in lowa 
concerning it. 

The funeral was held Monday, June 4, at 
the church which he had built, Messrs. Har- 
vey, Judy and Stevens taking part. 

Mrs. Hunting and his three sons, Stanley, 
Charles and Nathaniel, survivehim. Stanley 
is in business in Des Moines, Charles is an 
invalid, and Nathaniel is a physician in 
Quincy, Massachusetts. 


i 
““After Many Days.’’ 


BY A. H. F. 


A tiny insect found her home 
Upon an apple-bough in bloom, 
And one day felt beneath her heart 
A wondrous something claiming room. 


Then mother-love and hope awoke, 

With anxious care and tenderest thought 
A safe, sequestered hiding-place 

For embryonic life she sought. 


And Christian parent never laid 
Away her baby’s precious dust 
In hope of resurrection morn 
With truer faith, sublimer trust, 
Than led the brave, wee, insect-soul 
Her hope to hide within the tree 
And leave it there with sun and wind, 
No ear to hear, no eye to see. 


Ah, well for that poor mother-heart 
Her loved one’s fate she never knew, 
How Time the cradle changed to tomb, 
As layer on layer the wood-rings grew. 


Hiow mutable this life of ours! 

What changes destined for us all! 
The tree-bough to a table wrought, 

Found place in ancient dining-hall. 

% % 
x 

A century had well-nigh passed, 

When in the heir-loom’s darkened grain 
A low, faint heralding is heard 

As of a prisoned soul in pain. 
And see! the fibers separate, 

A tiny head comes struggling through, 
And lo, a beauteous bug is there 

To greet our dumb, astonished view! 


A hundred years of prison cold! 

A hundred years of starless night! 
Then,—sudden burst of cerements, 

And Life springs forth to love and light! 
O soul of mine! Canst thou be strong, 

Kead Nature’s lesson deep and true, 
‘Trust, sacred hopes though buried long, 

Shall rise to form and beauty new? 
Dear human mother, ne’er despair, 

Though wide and long thy child may stray, 
For he who hears the insect’s prayer, 

Will care for thee and thine alway. 


———__—=>-._——____ 


An Orang-Outang’s Nest. 


The nest of an orang-outang, says Gaea, 
Leipsic, June, has been placed in the Natural 
History Museum at Berlin, by Professor E. 
Salenka, and Professor Mcebius has discussed 
itin the Berlin Academy. Professor Salenka 
removed the nest himself from a tree in 
Borneo. The nest, which was situated about 
thirty feet from the ground, in the crotch of 
a tree forty-five feet high and about one foot 
in diameter, measures four and one-half feet 
long, and one to two and one half feet wide, 
by about seven inches high. It is made of 
twenty to twenty-five branches locked and 
twined together, and is large enough fora 
fully grown orang to lie in at full length, 
though this monkey probably always sleeps 
as it does in captivity, with legs drawn up 
and arms crossed over its body. The so- 
called nests of the orangs are not skillfully 
built huts or closed shelters for new-born 
young, but simply sleeping places, as many 
careful observers of these monkeys in Borneo 
have established.—Literary Digest. 
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The American Congress of Libera] 
Religious Societies.* 


BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


Countless ages ago a Traveler, much worn with journey. 
ing, climbed the last bit of rough road which led to the 
summit of a high mountain, There was a temple on that 
mountain. And the Traveler had vowed that he would 
reach it before death prevented him. He knew that the 
journey was long, and the road rough. He knew that the 
mountain was the most difficult of ascent of that moun- 
tain chain called ‘‘The Ideals.”’ But he had a strongly- 
hoping heart and a sure foot. He lost all sense of lime, 
but he never lost the feeling of hope. 

‘‘Even if I faint by the wayside,’’ he said to himself, 
‘sand am not able to reach the summit, still it is something 
to be on the road which leads to the High Ideals.” 

That was how he comforted himself when he was weary. 
He never lost more hope than that; and surely that was lit- 
tle enough. 

And now he had reached the Temple. 

He rang the bell, and an old, white-haired man opened 
the gate, He smiled sadly when he saw the Traveler. 

‘‘And yet another one,’? he murmured. ‘*What does it 
all mean?’’ 

The Traveler did not hear what he murmured. 

‘‘Old white-haired man,’’ he said, ‘‘tell me; and so | 
have come at last to the wonderful Temple of Knowledge. 
I have been journeying hither all my life. Ah, but it is 
hard work climbing up to the Ideals.””__ 

The old man touched the Traveler on the arm, ‘‘Lis- 
ten,’’ he said gently. ‘This is not the Temple of Knowl- 
edge. And the Ideals are not a chain of mountains; they 
are astretch of plains, and the Temple of Knowledge is in 
their center. You have come the wrong road. Alas, poor 
Traveler!’’ 

The light in the Traveler’s eyes had faded. The hopein 
his heart died. And he became old and withered. He 
leaned heavily on his staff. 


‘‘Can one rest here?’’ he asked wearily. 

‘No.’ 

‘‘Is there a way down the other side of these mountains?” 

‘‘No,”’ 

‘‘What are these mountains called?’’ 

‘‘They have no name.’’ 

‘And the Temple—how do you call the Temple?” 

‘*It has no name.’’ 

‘‘Then I call it the Temple of Broken Hearts,”’ said the 
Traveler. 

And he turned and went, but the old white-haired man 
followed him. 

‘‘Brother,’’ he said, **you are not the first to come here, 
but you may be the last. Go back to the plains, and tell 
the dwellers in the plains that the Temple of True Knowl- 
edge is in their very midst; any one may enter it who 
chooses; the gates are not even closed. The Temple has 
always been in the plains, in the very heart of life, and 
work, and daily effort. The philosopher may enter, the 
stone-breaker may.enter. You must have passed it every 
day of your life; a plain, venerable building, unlike our 
glorious cathedrals.” 

‘I have seen the children playing near it,’’ said the 
Traveler. ‘*When I was a child I used toplaythere. Ah, 
if I had only known! Well, the past is in the past.’’ 


He would have rested against a huge stone, but that the 
old white-haired man prevented him. 


‘‘Do not rest,’? he said. ‘If you once rest there you 
will not rise again. When you once rest you will know how 
weary you are.”’ 

‘“‘T have no wish to go farther,’ said the Traveler. ‘*My 
journey is done; it may have been in the wrong direction, 
but still it is done.” 

‘Nay, do not linger here,’’ urged the old man. ‘‘Re- 
trace your steps. Though you are broken-hearted yourself, 
you may save others from breaking their hearts. Those 
whom you meet on this road you can turn back. Those 
who are but starting in this direction you can bid pause and 
consider how mad it is to suppose that the Temple of True 
Knowledge should have been built on an isolated and dan- 
gerous mountain. Tell them that although God seems 
hard, He is not as hard as that. Tell them that the Ideals 
are not a mountain range, but their own plains, where their 
great cities are built, and where the corn grows, and where 
men and women are toiling, sometimes in sorrow, and some- 
times in joy.’”’ 

‘J will go,” said the Traveler. 

And he started. 

But he had grown old and weary. And the journey was 
long; and the retracing of one’s steps is more tiresome than 
the tracing of them. The ascent, with all the vigor and 
hope of life to help him, had been difficult enough; the de- 
scent, with no vigor and no hope to help him, was almost 
impossible. 

So that it was not probable that the Traveler lived to 
reach the plains, But whether he reached them or not, 
still he had started. 

And not many travelers do that. 


Substitute the word “‘religion’’ for ‘‘know!- 


*A sermon preached at All Souls Church, Chicago, Sun- 
day, May 13, 1894. 
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edge’ and you have in this parable of Bea- 
trice Harraden’s the message of the Spirit to 
the churches in this the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. Nay, you have the 
message of the Spirit to the churches of all 
ages and in all countries. It was the mes- 
sage of Channing and. Parker and Emerson. 
The Temple of Religion is not situated upon 
some far-off, isolated and dangerous moun- 
tain of doctrine and ceremony; but it is 
down on the ‘‘plains where great cities are, 
where corn grows, where men and women 
toil in sorrow and in joy.” It was the mes- 
sage of Wesley and Fox and Luther. Not 
on some distant mountain of scholarship, 
not in some mystic rites difficult of access, 
elusive to the understanding and to the af- 
fection, but down on the plain, ‘‘in the very 
heart of life, work, and daily effort; where 
its gates are never closed, where the philos- 
opher and stone-breaker may enter,’’ there 
is where the true Temple of Religion is. 
This was the message of Jesus, blessed shep- 
herd of humble souls; shepherd, also of 
great thoughts, the friend of all who would 
livein the Spirit, the tutor of hearts, the 
guide of consciences. Not on the high 
mountains of Gerezim, nor yet on holy Zion 
in glorious Jerusalem, but wherever spirit 
seeks spirit, wherever love breaks its oint- 
ment flasks, wherever kindness hands the 
cup of cold water, wherever a Martha and a 
Mary mourn, wherever the meek, the peace- 
ful, the pure in heart and the seekers after 
righteousness are, there is where the true 
Temple of Religion is. God dwells not re- 
mote in some high mountain of metaphysics 
or theology, but His kingdom is within you. 
‘‘T and my father are one, and I pray that 
you may be one with Him, even as we are 
one.’’ This is the divine temple with open 
doors, the temple of easy access, the ‘‘tem- 
ple around which children play.” This is 
the temple the prophets of Israel foretold, 
the temple whose humble but sacred portals 
were justice, mercyand humility. From the 
cold heights of asceticism, the hard route of 
metaphysics, Buddha tried to turn weary pil- 
grims with the message, the Temple of Re- 
ligion is not on those distant mountains, but 
down on the plains where the people are, 
down in the plains where near duties and 
humble obligations dwell, down in the plains 
where compassion and renunciation will 
make easy hard lives, and companionable 
solitary places. And still,nowas then, here 
as everywhere, what pathetic multitudes, 
like the Traveler in the parable, locate the 
Temple of Religion on the secluded peaks of 
inaccessible dogma and. remote doctrine 
toward which they climb, like him, with 
high resolve; and when they arrive, if ever 
they do, they discover that they have jour- 
neyed to the ‘‘Temple of Broken Hearts,” 
that they have been wandering away from 
the haven of happy hearts, away from the 
altars of consolation; happy indeed, if 
Strength and life are left for them to turn 
again and seek the valley, where they may 
follow the paths of humble duty, the road of 
the commonplace by the light of the univer- 
sal into the Temple of Humanity, from 
which no yearning heart is excluded, in 
which no wayward thought, if it be earnest 
and sincere, is unwelcome. 

Without fear of contradiction, appealing 
to history and your own personal experience, 
I venture to declare this morning that the 
glorious cathedrals of dogma and form, the 
temples based on inaccessible or difficult 
‘‘thou-shalt-believes” have proven temples 
of broken hearts, Catholicésm, Episcopal- 
lanzsm, Presbyterianzsm, Unitarianzsm, Uni- 
versal/sm and all the other zsms that separate 
men into herds and sects are too often tem- 
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ples of the broken heart; they ultimately 
disappoint the soul. They cheat the spirit 
that pants for the whole, that hungers for 
unity, that is unsatisfied with anything less 
than humanity. Science and literature, art 
and commerce have long since found that 
temple-places are in the valley where the 
people live. The dwellers in the plains live 
close to the shrines of the Ideal. At last re- 
ligion is learning the same thing. Evade is 
as you will, disguise it as you may, falter at 
you please, there is no escaping the fact 
that the hunger of the religious heart to-day 
is for unity. The so-called orthodox world 
is saying, ‘‘Away with our labels; down with 
our differences; up with our harmonies.” 
The vital front they present is found in their 
W,. C. T. Us., the Y. M. C. A’s., and their 
Christian Endeavor Societies; in all of these 
doctrinal distinctions are laid aside, save 
those which the Christo-centric sects hold in 
common. Their dogmas are few and simple. 
Believe in a fallen world, and Jesus Christ 
as the Redeemer of the same, and you can 
come in. But still that sets their temple on 
a mountain, apart, thus excluding from 
it millions of loving hearts. It is set on a 
pinnacle which the mind imbued with sci- 
ence may not reach, because he finds no 
ruined world, but instead a growing world, 
an aspiring humanity to which Jesus stands 
related, not as a miraculous redeemer, but 
as an illumined exponent, a transcendent 
prophet, apeerless brother. And so, many 
who climb this temple of united orthodoxy 
meet at the gate the old white-haired man 
who sadly shakes his head and says, ‘‘This 
is not the temple of religion. You have 
come the wrong road. Alas, poor traveler! 
The Ideals are not a chain of doctrine, even 
your simple and high ones. They are a 
stretch of plains and the Temple of True 
Religion is in their center. Go back and 
tell the dwellers in the plain that the temple 
of religion is in their very midst; that any- 
One may enter it who chooses. The gates 
are not even closed.”’ 

It was out of this message that the Call for 
the Parliament of Religions was born. It 
was the iruth that drew the clans of Christ- 
endom together, that brought the prophets 
of many faiths across the seas, enabled them 
to sail successfully through the tempestuous 
waters of theological animosities, doctrinal 
distrusts and dogmatic prejudices; a voyage 
far more perilous anddifficultthanthat which 
spans the Atlantic or covers the broad do- 
main of the Pacific. It was this spirit that 
sustained that great conclave that for seven- 
teen days gathered literally the representa- 
tives of all lands, the advocates of all the 
great faiths of the world, in a council that 
was the most august event in the co-opera- 
tive religious history of the race. There for 
the first time in the story of man’s struggle 
for the good and the true was witnessed an 
universal Pentecost: for each spoke in his 
own tongue, and yet he was understood of all 
because, O holy wonder, the primal message 
of each was identical! They came from all 
parts of the world to say, ‘‘the root of the 
matter lies, as we think, in goodness. We 
come to say that the bottom fact in religion 
is the holiness of helpfulness, and that love 
is the fulfilling of the law.”’ At this Pente- 
cost of the world dissonance died away and 
the faiths of men became choral. This 
chorus of faith could not die away, however 
the dogmatist might sneer and the denomin- 
ationalist might prophesy a ‘‘reaction,” a 
‘sober second thought,” a discovery that 
they ‘‘were as necessary as before.” The 
fact remains that the Parliament has been 
held and religion can never more sink back 
into the dogmatic trammels whichentangledit 
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before Eighteen Hundred and Ninety-Three. 
Never again will the Catholic dogma of in- 
fallibility and divine monopoly, or the Cal- 
vinists’ awful decrees, or the Unitarians’ cold 
presumption carry the force they did before 
that Parliament. All these are gone out of 
the best thinking of the best thinkers within 
each fold. Did not Cardinal Gibbons, the 
High Pontificate of Rome, greet Dharmapala, 
the white-robed and white-hearted messenger 
of Buddhism from Calcutta, and confess that 
they were kin? And did not Doctor Barrows, 
the Presbyterian, and Edward Everett Hale, 
the Unitarian, vie with each other in claim- 
ing common kinship with the elder race of 
prophets that gave to the world Israel and 
Islam? That Parliament took the relish out 
of sectarianism for millions of souls. It met 
the bigot at the verythresholdof his glorious 
cathedral and turned him back by saying, 
‘*You have come the wrong road. All your 
life long you have been on the wrong track. 
Go back and tell the multitude that the true 
temple of religion is down on the plain, eas- 
ily accessible; the gates everopento him who 
seeks the right; to him who is willing to 
serve. It beckons the seeker, not the be- 
liever.”’ 

And so, as the child of the Parliament, the 
logical outcome of its position, the first ob- 
vious high fruit of its deliberation, the Call 
has gone out for the ‘‘American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies;” and next week 
there will meet in Sinai Temple in this city 
those who are going to try to embody the 
principles of the Parliament in permanent 
institutions, those who believe that we have 
had too many labels and too little love in re- 
ligion, that churches have been swayed by 
too many doctrines and too few principles, 
that we have had too much tyranny of name 
and too little freedom of thetruth and inspir- 
ations of love. This Congress is called in 
the ‘‘name of the great law and life of love” 
to all those who are desirous ‘‘of a nearer 
and more helpful fellowship in the social, 
educational, industrial, moral and religious 
work of the world.” Not all willcome tothis 
Congress who assent to the inclusive princi- 
ple and whose hearts will respond to the 
words of the Call. Some will think it pre- 


mature. ‘‘The time has not come,” they 
will tell us. ‘*We are ready but they are 
not.” <‘‘I am ready to take your hand, but I 


suspect you are not ready to take my hand, 
so you will excuse me if I do not take the 
trouble to take my hand out of my pocket.”’ 
Others will have a lingering sense of loyalty 
to the old word and the old church relations 
and will try to honor their fathers by standing 
where they stood, instead of magnifying their 
inheritance by standing where the fathers 
would stand to-day were they living and 
young; in the fore-front of the battle line 
where the bullets fly, where danger is, 
where the inspirations of progress are. 
There will be many who will say, ‘‘The old 
is good enough for me. Why not let good 
enough alone? There is a comfort in nar- 
rowness. It is respectable to be select, and 
restful to be alone. I do not want to risk 
my good name, my dignity, my self-respect 
in the crowd.”” But there will a few come. 
They who will say, ‘‘There is always inspi- 
ration in the advance, plenty of room where 
toleration and hospitality abound. No dan- 
ger of a jam where open-mindedness is and 
where mental integrity avoids pretense and 
looks beneath names and behind words in 
search of realities,” 


‘‘What do I hope for in the coming Con- 
gress?” I hope for a great impulse towards 
the church of character, the holy church of 
the plains, the church of the people, achurch 
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not rimmed by any denominational name, a 
church not founded on a doctrine but ona 
purpose, a church of and for this world, a 
church that will rejoice more in honest doubt 
than in stupid belief, a church that will con- 
vert all doubt into a quest and will baptize 
every quest with reverence so that the grow- 
ing mind will be the pilgrim mind traveling 
towards the shrines on the plain. Thus 
slowly will grow the true American church, 
democratic in organization, progressive in 
spirit and hospitable to all forms of religious 
thought; cherishing the religious beliefs and 
forms of the past but keeping itself open to 
all new lights and higher developments of 
the future. 


‘“Who will come to this Parliament? 
Who are ready for this high movement ?”’ 

1. The house in which we are to meet is 
of itself a significant and prophetic sug- 
gestion. It is fitting that they who first de- 
clared the Divine Unity should be foremost 
in ushering in its inevitable corollary in 
the minds of men, the Human Unity. The 
fatherhood of God proclaimed by Israel’s 
ancient prophets implies the brotherhood of 
man, And Israel’s modern prophets are 
ready, many of them, to help and to lead in 
this destruction of theological lines that spir- 
itual principles may be established. Re- 
formed Judaism is the spirit of Isaiah and 
Micah overleaping the forms and traditions 
of the centuries and asserting itself to-day. 
It is Judaism with whatsoever is provincial, 
transient and dogmatic left out, and its 
universal elements thereby vitalized and 
emphasized. 

2. And there will come those who feel the 
commanding power of the name ‘‘Universa- 
list,” and realize that that is poor Universa- 
lism that prays for an universality on the 
other side of death which they distrust and 
avoid on this side. The Universalists who 
are willing to begin to practice here for 
the heaven they are preaching over there will 
come, but those whose universality is rim- 
med by some feeble creedlet, consisting of 
three somewhat ambiguous pbrases, judging 
by the amount of discussion they have pro- 
voked, passed by the fathers at Winchester 
over a hundred years ago, will not come. 

3. The Unitarians who belong in the 
princely line of Priestly, Channing, Parker 
and Emerson will come; Unitarians who, 
like their elder brothers of Jewry, have 
carried their thought of one God tto its 
logical conclusion and believe on that ac- 
count in the oneness of humanity. They 
will come rejoicing at last, that their gospel 
has broken the bounds of its own name and 
that now they are beginning to have a chance 
of practicing what they have preached, of 
working for achurch that seeks to ameliorate 
the woes ofthis life and help along the world 
under not one but a thousand names. But the 
Unitarians that shunned Theodore Parker, 
that were alarmed by Emerson’s Divinity 
School Address, that at one time dropped 
from their roles the names of such men as 
Frothingham, Potter and Gannett because 
they were not ‘‘Christians,’’ the Unitarians 
that withdrew their fellowship from the 
Western Conference because it pledged 
itself to welcome all who desire to advance 
truth, righteousness and love, and who still 
stand aloof from it, will not come in any 
considerable number. 

4. And there will be there the Independ- 
ents; they who, like Dr. Thomas and Dr. 
Cave and many others, have been driven by 
the spirit of dogmatism into the solitude of 
unrelated work. They are beginning to 
realize that independency is justifiable only 
when it is enforced. It is noble to stand 
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alone when no man will stand with you for 


the cause you hold dear. But it is ignoble 
to stand alone when others, like minded with 
you, need your co-operation, reach out their 
hand to yoursand are ready to take it without 
asking a question or making a condition. 
That only is noble independence that grate- 
fully acknowledges its inter-dependence. 
There is an independence from creed and 
form, from synod and bishop that is bracing 
because it is heroic. But there is an inde- 
pendence that seeks freedom from care, 
from responsibility, from the burden of co- 
operation, from love’s holy task of helpful- 
ness which is debilitating and cowardly, 
and we have too much of that kind of inde- 
pendence in these days,—the independence 
of the woman of whom I heard the other 
day who would like to come here, who 
wishes her boys were under the influence of 
this church, but she ‘‘so enjoyed the free- 
dom from church responsibilities and obli- 
gations.” This is the independency of the 
man who prefers the independency of his 
slippers and his cigar of a Sunday morning 
to the responsibilities of a whole man;a 
man who has convictions to establish, a ser- 
vice to render, a mind to train and a soul to 
use. 

5. The representatives of the Ethical Cul- 
ture movement will be present, or else they 
will stay away from theirown. For here is 
an attempt to elevate the moralities into the 
superlatives of religion, and to make ethics 
the foundation of all the reverences. 

6. And here will come a few representa- 
tives of that higher orthodoxy, the forerun- 
ners of many more to come, who have suc- 
ceeded in fusing dogma into spirit and re- 
ducing doctrines into their ethical equival- 
ents. They who have caught the spirit of 
the Nazarene and nestle consciously in the 
warmth of that love and the inspiration of 
that life. They who have ceased to believe 
in Christ as the arbitrary link in a technical 
scheme of salvation. but who see in Christ, 
all the more, the divinest incarnation of the 
holy Spirit, a visible representation of the 
invisible God. This congress will be as 
hospitable to Trinitarian as to Unitarian; 
for it will be a congress not of theologians, 
but of seekers and workers. : 

7. Lastly, there will be represented the 
great hope and the great despair of religion; 
the incoherent but ever promising non- 
churched element. Some who have passed 
over the road of doubt into flippancy, may be 
cynicism and scorn; others who have trav- 
eled the same road, perhaps into stolidity, 
indifference or despair; while others in the 
journey have been chastened until their love 
has bloomed into loyalty, their faith has 
been compacted into fidelity. The religious 
world as it is may speak of them as ‘‘infidel,”’ 
‘agnostic’ or ‘‘skeptic;’’ but in this true 
church of America, this parliament church 
of man,this holy fraternity of working souls, 
they are welcome so long as they have need 
of a hand, or have a hand left to give. Let 
others brand with unwholesome epithets the 
thinker and cast unrighteous reflections upon 
the tragedies of thought which the over- 
credulousness of past ages have bequeathed to 
the inquiring spirit of the present; this 
coming congress represents, I trust, nothing 
of this latter day inquisitorial spirit. It will 
remember the piety of the lives which Sher- 
man Hoar thus commemorated over the 
grave of a Concord neighbor a few months 
ago, a free-thinker, whose loyalty gave to 
life a devoutness exceeding that of many 
who draw their nourishment from holy faith. 


‘Some men believe in God; and that great faith 
Gives them the strength for all their earthly needs. 
Some know a life beyond; and faith in that 
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Makes burdens light; gives strength for noble deeds.— 
This man believed in man, in doing good, 

In simple, silent pluck, in goodness, honesty 
And sv believing lived his short life through 
And gave that life a noble majesty. 

Simple his faith, yet strong enough to make 
Him bear life’s burdens as they should be borne, 
To share with others only their great griefs, 

To help the weak, to comfort the forlorn. 

We saw him lose what seemed his all in life; 
We saw him made to feel acutest pain; 

We never saw him turn from Duty’s path 

Or yield at all beneath life’s greatest strain. 

Oh, Father! somewhere in thy heavenly home 
Must be a place for such true sons of thine 
Who, midst all doubts and troublous unbelief 
Cast all their living on the plan divine. 

Let him who scofis at all who own Thee not 
Refrain from thinking such men are unblest; 
They serve their God who serve their fellowmen, 
By simply doing what they think is best.’’ 


I have catalogued the constituency of the 
coming congress under seven counts. I am 
quite familiar with the smile of distrust that 
works its way to the lips of many as they 
think of it as a motley crowd, a sort of a Bar- 
num’s happy family, where creatures of divers 
natures and tastes live a very constrained 
life of artificial harmony. Iresentthe simile. 
My word for it I have looked at these people 
very close, have mingled with them under 
many circumstances, and for the life of me I 
never can tell them apart. They walk, talk, 
eat, sleep, think, love, rejoice and mourn 
alike. They stagger under the same tempta- 
tions. Theystruggle towardsthesame ideals. 
They thirst for kindred loves. They burn 
with the same indignation in the presence of 
injustice. Their faces shine with the same 
inspiration in the light of truth. They are 
one people; they have one cause, the cause 
we all have at heart. Together they repre- 
sent a mighty religious power, a strength 
that can mold to better issues the life of any 
community. Separate, working on indepen- 
dent and oftentimes antagonistic lines, theirs 
is the scandal of the most unjustifiable 
schism of our day; a reproach to the faith 
they profess, a stumbling block to the young 
they ought to lead. 


Does this seem to you, O friends, as a 
movement away from the verities of life and 
the sanctities of religion? Do we not now 
have more need than ever before of Bible 
treasure, the consecrating thought of God, 
the uplifting example, the matchless persua- 
sion of that spotless life, the robustness of 
that Nazarene’s faith making gentle his lips, 
compassionate his touch, forgiving his heart, 
unfaltering his trust. O dearson of prophe- 
ticages! Blessed son of man, now thy linea- 
ments stand out in saintly outlines such as 
never before we could note. Now thy words 
break upon us with an oracular power never 
before felt. Now thy liferises before us with 
a winsome attraction that beckons us to fol- 
low in your footsteps with an authority we 
never before realized. Now that we begin - 
to be willing to do the same ourselves we 
know why you spoke to the Samaritan wo- 
man, why you dined with publicans and sin- 
ners, why you lifted your protecting hand 
over the prostrate form of Magdalen, why 
you gathered little children in your arms and 
wept over wayward Jerusalem. We begin 
now to feel the rebuke thou didst send down 
the ages to usin the story of the man that 
befriended him who had fallen among thieves. 
Now we begin to feel the sustaining faith 
that is strong enough to woo the prodigal 
from his husks, and bend in paternal forgive- 
ness the unquenchable love of the Eternal Fa- 
ther. Now that we have climbed tothem on 
the shoulders of thy kindred we see the un- 
tarnished luster of the imperishable gems of 
wisdom and of love that glow in the sermon 
onthe mount. The Congress will be a de- 
vout gathering. The outcome of it must be 
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devout churches and more and more devout 
preaching. 


Dear friends, I have tried to tell you once 
more where I stand and why I stand in 
what seems to me the onward struggle of 
religion. And still those nearest to me, those 
whom you have asked to share with me the 
responsibilities in directing the life of this 
church, sometimes tell me that they areafraid 
you do not understand what it is I want and 
why I wantit. I, who send my word every 
week through Unity to perhaps ten thousand 
readers, pleading with them tostand for this 
new movement in the religious world, to lay 
off their labels—even the dear ones—that 
thereby they may be the /Ainmg rather than 
wear the xzme, am confronted daily with the 
reproach, ‘Physician, heal thyself. Why 
preach what you do not practice? You wear 
the Unitarian label. Your church in its By- 
Laws is pledged ‘‘ ‘to co-operate with and be a 
part of the Unitarian fellowship of America.’ ’’ 
[t istrue we have expounded that word ‘‘Unit- 
arian”’ always as synonymous with the real- 
ities of universal religion, as interchange- 
able with everything that is good. But the 
‘erm is in dispute and the /Aimg is not. I 
would like to feel that my church as an or- 
ganization is as free as its individual mem- 
bers are, as free as its preacher fain would 
be. Asa matter of fact every one of these 
seven elements that [ have enumerated this 
morning are represented at the heart of this 
church, Theoretically and actually this 
church is an All Souls church, where no 
man is stranger and nothing human is for- 
eign, where no creed word limits our wel- 
come or bounds our fellowship. But this 
Article [I of our By-Laws which I have re- 
ferred to, which was honestly written by 
myself less than ten yearsago, does not quite 
represent the fact. It still menaces our 
church with that shadow of inconsistency 
which forms so large a part of the modern 
churches’ stock in trade. 

[ wish it could be changed so that with out 
a cloud of a suspicion upon our title of un- 
fair dealings our church could front the 
future without breaking with the past; stand 
as we profess, above and beyond any word 
that can have a sectarian implication that 
can ever stand between us and the thirsting 
souls of men of any clime, race or tradition. 
I want to see this church as free in letter as 
it now is in spirit; its By-Laws as untram- 
meled as its members are. I would like to 
change the article of the By-Laws just re- 
ferred to, so that it would read: This church 
well co-operate with such organizations as repre- 
sent tts spirit and will be a part of the fellow- 
ship of universal religion, 

I have done allI can. I can say no more, 
In my sermon on ‘‘The Challenge of the Par- 
liament to All Souls Church,’’* given on the 
first Sunday in this year, I spoke as clearly 
as I could of my views, and left it to your 
mature judgment. Your officers have had it 
under consideration, and to-day they ask me 
to hand back the problem to you and ask you 
‘what are you going todo aboutit?” When 
this church was in its weakness Unitarian 
friends, at the solicitation of your pastor, 
made it possible for it to be hy donations in 
one way or another of about $7,000 which it 
was ours to use forever, as long as we main- 
tained in this neighborhood a Unitarian 
church. This church has no debt to the past, 
no claim will ever come to us so long as we 
maintain existing organic relations. But it 
is for us to ask ourselves whether we have a 


*This sermon was printed in the Church Annual for 1894. Copies 
of which are sold at the church for 25 cents. Those wishing to 
understand the nature of\the work and purpose of All Souls 
Church are urged to study this annual. 
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debt to the future. The world waits for self- 
sacrifice along this line. How far are we 
willing to pay for the liberty of prophesying? 
Are we ready to make sacrifices for that 
fuller fellowship of the twentieth century, 
the church of the future? When the inhab- 
itants of Valhalla, according to Scandinavian 
mythology, undertook to chain Fenris, the 
demon-wolf of Nifflheim, they made strong- 
est withes of toughest wood and fastened 
them to his feet, but he broke them. They 
brought in turn the heaviest cables they 
could weave, the strongest chains they could 
forge, massive iron clamps, but he broke 
them all, until at last one brought a silken 
thread and wound it around his leg and that 
held him. Hecould not break it, for with 
every pull it cutinto his fiesh. It is these 
silken chains, now of love and now of policy, 
now Of courtesy and again of prudence that 
fetter the spirit of the good within us as 
well as the spirit of the bad. Shall we who 
would not endure any gross tyranny, who 
have broken all the large thongs that once 
perchance did bind us, hesitate here? Will 
the silken cord bind what iron chains could 
not fetter? Or shall we not in loving grati- 
tude give back this love token of ten 
years, lest we may seem to be ungrateful. 
Let us by this road of sacrifice and money- 
integrity merit the free love of the open fel- 
lowship, that will enable us to become in- 
stead of followers of the Unitarian sec/, 
leaders and champions of the Unitarian 
movement; such Unitarianism as will permit 
us to enter into the full fellowship of the 
prophets of progress. Channing, Parker, 
Emersonand Martineau, each oneof whomin 
their turn snapped the silken cord, despised 
the word as an ecclesiastical bond that they 
might honor it asterm of thought and life. 
They repudiated the letter that they might 
be loyal to the spirit. 

I turn first to the old friends who know 
something of the price with which we have 
bought our liberty; next, to the new friends, 
those who have come into this ready-made 
open house. Brew for -yourselves love’s 
sweetest potion by mixing it with sacrifice, 
Make this church doubly your own by help- 
ing to bear this burden for the future. Lastly 
I appeal to those prosperous trustees of the 
unearned increment of the city of Chicago, 
the wealthy men and women outside of our 
organization, outside of all church organiza- 
tion, who rejoice in the luxury of free 
thought. If they willnot and cannot work 
with their time and their lives let them give 
to us some of their money. With their help 
we will rear on the corner across the waya 
church freer from theological and race, social 
and conventional trammel than has yet been 
realized in our prophetic city: a PEOPLE’S 
CHURCH indeed, open atall times, ready for 
all work that lifts; a hopeful and industrious 
member in the untrammeled fellowship in 
the interest of which the coming Congress of 
which have spoken is about to convene. 


Nore:—Immediately at the close of this sermon the congrega- 
tion were given an opportunity to express their wishes in the 
direction of subscriptions, and $3.787.50 were promptly subscribed 
by fifty-nine different persons, towards the $7,000.00 asked for, and 
immediate steps were taken to raise the remainder of the fund as 
soon as possible. Any contributions to this fund that will enable 
the church to pay off the debt of honor, will be gladly received, 
Subscriptions may be sent to the parish assistant, Mrs. E. T 
Leonard, 6600 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 


HELPS JO HIGH LIVING. 


Sun,.—Faith and purity, bound together and made 
alive by love to God and man, make the 
substance of all religion. 

Mon,.—Seeing comes by nature: knowing comes by 
religious life. 

Tues.—The universe, like human life, is but an ef- 
fort, a ceaseless, growing, an ever-advan- 
cing effort. 

Wied.—The deepest in all things is unknowable. 
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Tburs.—He who knows the secret springs of spirit- 
ual nature influences not only men, but 
mankind. 

F ti.—Every sky, however inclement, sheds some be- 
neficent influence. 

Sat.—The profoundest meaning of saintly life is that 
it ever struggles to realize itself in all its 


earthly concerns. —Mozoomdar. 


—> 


Only Day-Flowers. 


LittLe Phil Melville, on his way to school 
one morning, chanced to find a flower he had 
never noticed before. So delicate and dainty, 
with two soft blue petals standing erect, and 
one curled white one enfolding the golden- 
headed stamens. He stopped in silent won- 
der and delight, and plucked a blossom—two 
—a handful, for a whole bed of them grew 
beside the narrow pavement in a cross-street. 

‘What you got? Oh, nothing but old 
weeds; fling em away!” was the greeting he 
had from Tom Windock, an older school- 
mate. 

Phil’s heart sank, and he wondered at first 
whether or not to do as Tom had said; but 
somehow he did not fling the flowers away. 
He carried them half-hidden, and laid them 
on his desk at school. Miss Blair said, 
‘‘What have you got there, Philip?” 

With a delighted bound he took them to 
her at her desk. “So queer and pretty!” he 
looked up for sympathy. 


“Oh! yes; only day-flowers,’”’ was Miss 
Blair’s comment as she turned away. Phil’s 
face fell again. Only day-flowers! Then 


maybe they were not worth keeping, after all. 
Yet he kept them, laying them carefully in- 
side his desk. At noon he lifted them out to 
take home, but every one was faded. Two 
tears sprung to his eyes as he thought, ‘I 
believe they’ve faded because nobody cares 
for them.’’ But somehow he cared for them 
still, and carried them home. 

‘‘What weeds are these, Phil?’ asked 
mamma’s pleasant voice. ‘Don’t lay them 
down there, dear, throw them away. Don’t 
you see they are withered.”’ 

‘‘But they’ll come to again if I put them in 
water, and they were so funny and pretty, not 
like any other flowers,’’ he pleaded. 

‘“‘Very well, then,’’? said mamma, wanting 
to be indulgent, ‘*You may try them.” 

But they did not revive. They just kept 
on withering. The silken petals grew darker 
and crinkled, and curled up ina bunch, till 
no flowers were to be seen. 

Philip. stood and looked at them later, and 
thought again: ‘‘I wish somesody, only some 
one person had said they were pretty.” But 
something seemed to say to him, ‘Never 
mind. Itis all right. They ere beautiful, 
whether anybody says so or not; and you 
shall see them again.’’ Phil did not know 
how that could be, when they would not 
‘‘come to,”’ but he skipped lightly off to play. 

Next morning, on his way to school, there 
were the blossoms beside the pavement, more 
of them than the day before, and with a joy- 
ful heart he began again to gather them, 
then stopped, remembering how yesterday’s 
had withered. Coming home the same way 
at noon he found these had faded on the 
plants. But the thought came again, ‘‘You 
shall see more in the morning.’’ 

And so he did, and stopped to pat their 


- soft cheeks and look into their golden hearts. 


Dear little blossoms! They were ‘‘only day- 
flowers,’’ but they sent one boy on his way to 
school each morning with a light and happy 
heart, by their fresh and delicate beauty. 
They whispered him a silent message which 
helped him whenever it crossed his mind; it 
was ‘‘Trust thyself. Let no one, and noth- 
ing, discourage thee.” 
A. L. D. in Scattered Seeds, 
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Wotes from the Field 


Cherokee, la. 

The faithful earnest work of Miss Safford 
and Miss Gordon has resulted in a church 
building, as well as a church society, in this 
pleasant little city. On June roth the people 
dedicated a modest but capacious and con- 


venient church home ‘‘to human 


needs and 
human helpfulness,’’ as the dedicatory ser- 
vice puts it. Miss Safford preached a strong 
and eloquent dedicatory sermon, showing 
that it was not the dedicating of the church 
but the people that makes it a house of God. 
The building seats about one hundred and 
fifty people, and it was packed to the doors 
at the dedication, In the afternoon the Sun- 
day school met and reorganized and started 
upon its new course with fresh courage and 
enthusiasm. In the evening Judge Wakefield, 
of Sioux City, spoke on ‘*The Gospel of the 
Liberal Church” and the Western secretary 
spoke on its work; while its worship was 
of Storm 
Ife gave a cordial greeting to the 


treated by Rev. Chas. Varney, 
Lake. 
Cherokee society from its sister society at 
Storm Lake. G. 


Janesville, Wis. 


ALL SouLS CHURCH: At a meeting this 
day held for the purpose of taking further 
action on the resignation of our pastor, Rev. 
Sophie Gibb, heretofore tendered, the action 
of the parish heretofore refusing to accept 
such resignation having been reluctantly re- 
considered, and the resignation accepted, we 
feel the occasion a proper one to formally 
testify our appreciation of the services so 
faithfully rendered by her as pastor of All 
Souls Church, as well as our recognition of 
the high character and ability of a faithful 
minister who has for the last three years 
served usin sucha manner as to commend 
her to our highest esteem and respect. 

The relation of pastor and people existing 


between us has always been of such a pleas. 


ant, genial and fraternal nature, that we look 
upon the severing of the relation as a personal 
bereavement. 

We have no fear of exaggeration in the use 
of language commendatory of either the char- 
acter or ability of Mrs. Gibb. She is cer- 
tainly a woman of extraordinary powers in 
the pulpit; her thought is clear, concise, logi- 
cal, earnest and brave; her language is chaste, 
ornate and pleasing; her enunciation distinct 
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and her diction graceful. As a speaker she 
manifests all the forcefulness commonly sup- 
posed to be a characteristic of the masculine 
element without in any way sacrificing any 
of the graces which so become and adorn the 
feminine character. 

Iler convictions and beliefs are abreast of 
the advance thought of the times. She is 
broad in thought and brave in utterance, ex- 
emplifying the doctrine of expression rather 
than repression, but supplementing and_ sur- 
rounding all with a devout spiritual and reli- 
gious nature, manifested most emphatically in 
deeds of benefaction toward our fellow men. 
Without bigotry or superstition, and with tol- 
erance for all, she isever ready to lend a hand 
in any work having for its object good for 
humanity. 

Having said this much we hardly need add 
that all the foregoing characteristics are 
crowned by a character befitting the possessor 
of such qualities and ornamenting the pro- 
fession to which she is devoted. 

Resolved: ‘That the foregoing minute be 
adopted as the sentiment of the parish; that 
the same be spread upon the record of the 
church for permanent preservation; that a 
copy of the same be furnished Mrs. Gibb and 
that copies be forwarded to UNitry and the 
Christian Register with a request to pub- 
lish. 

Wma. SMITH, Chairman. 

W. H. FREEMAN, Secretary. 

June 13, 1894. 

THE COMMITTEER ON FELLOWSHIP OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND 
OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. NEW YORK, 
N. Y., May 21, 1894.—The Rev. Leroy 
Fletcher Snapp, formerly of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, having sustained a 
thorough examination covering all points 
bearing upon his qualifications for the work 
of the Unitarian ministry; and having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship that he is in all 
respects worthy of their approval, is hereby 
commended tothe fellowship of our ministers 
and the confidence of our churches. 

W. L. Chafhin, Chairman. 


D. W. Morehouse, Secrefary. 


The Rev. Duren J. H. Ward, Ph. D., 
formerly of the Free Will Baptist Church, 
having sustained a thorough examination 
covering al] points bearing upon his qualifica- 
tions for the work of the Unitarian ministry; 
and having satisfied the Committee on Fel- 
lowship that he is in all respects worthy of 
their approval, is hereby commended to 
the fellowship of our ministers and the confi- 
dence of our churches. 

W. L. Chafhiin, Chatrman. 


D. W. Morehouse, Secretary. 
a 
Sunday-School Picnics. 
Pottawattomie Park, located on the beauti- 
ful Fox River and reached by the Chicago 
Great Western Railway, is, aside from being 
aspot of great natural beauty, the most desir- 
able place in the vicinity of Chicago for 
church picnics, Its gates are closed on Sun- 
day, and no intoxicating liquors ar2 allowed 
on the grounds at any time. Committees will 
find it to their advantage to call on or address 
F. H. Lord,G. P. & T. A., Chicago Great 
Western Railway, Western Union Building, 


corner of Clark and Jackson streets, Chicago. 


Correspondence 


The A, U. A. and the Western Conference. 


Epitork UNITY:—Your issue of May 24th 
contains an editorial signed A. W. G, in 
which the following statements are made: 

‘‘And when your secretary in answering a 
communication of a director of the American 
Unitarian Association, urged that if they all 
believed in freedom in religion they ought to 
work together, he received a letter full of 
bitter hostility to the Western Conference, 
and was told that ‘‘nothing could be done in 


Boston’? toward union. Con- 


The Western 
ference must go back inside the denomina- 
tional limits before it could deserve the offi- 
cial fellowship.”’ 

There can be no reasonable doubt from the 
quotation ‘*nothing could be done in Boston,”’ 
but that Iam the director of the A. U. A. 
here referred to. My communication was an 
attempt to show the secretary of the Western 
Conference that since the difficulty was a rup- 
ture between two parties in the West, the 
difhculty must be cured there and not in 
Boston. I told him in plain terms that the 
A. U. A. only wanted a united West, and 
had no terms to dictate as to what the basis 
of that union should be, but found it simply 
impossible to do any effective work through 
an agency that represented one side in a hot 
dispute. 

I wholly deny that my letter contained any 
‘tbitter hostility” to the Western Conference, 
though it did criticise some statements of the 
secretary of that Conference. I declare that 
the letter contained nothing whatever about 
‘‘ooing 
limits,’’ or anything which a reasonable mind 
could paraphrase by that expression; and on 
behalf of the A. U. A. whose good name 
these statements are calculated to injure | 


denounce them as being, though uninten- 


back inside the denominational 


tional, yet mischievous misrepresentations. 
HowarpD N. Brown. 
Brookline, Mass., May 30, 1894. 


Epiror Unity:—It is with extreme re- 
luctance that I add any further words on this 
matter, and I do it only lest my silence should 
be interpreted to mean either discourtesy 
towards Mr. brown or a confession that there 
was ground for his denials. For that pur- 
pose it will be sufficient to show the nature of 
his first denial. 

When the Western Conference refused to 
limit its fellowship by the test words of 
‘Christianity’ or **theism,’’ and adopted the 
open basis of fellowship, a small minority, 
composed of conservatives, seceded from the 
Conference and declined to have anything 


more to do with such an unchristian body. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors— World ’s Fair. 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder, Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
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METCALF 
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The John Jones 
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175 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works. 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 
Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


Onty Fresr-Ctass Work WIAHOL AS AUW, 


Telephone, South 803. 
141 E. Twentieth St., CHICAGO. 


Save Money, Time and Trouble and Cure 


CATARRH 


by using Ely’s Cream Balm. 
APPLY BALM INTO THE NOSTRILS. 
Price 50 cents, Druggists. 


BOYDSTON BROS. 


UNDERTAKERS. 


LADY ASSISTANTS. 


3975 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Tel. Oakland 842. CHICAGO. 


A.B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDGRTARER), 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 8209. 
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The Notable Success 


achieved by our wheels has been 
made possible by the perfectly com- | 
plete facilities afforded by our great { 
manufacturing establishment located 
at Hartford, Conn. This plant is 
equipped with the most advanced 
machinery for the performing of 
every detail of the work of convert- | 
ing the raw _ materials into the 
finished product by the most ap- 
proved methods, and in the process { 
of construction ; 

) 


Columbia Bicycles 


are submitted to many tests under 
an elaborate scientific system simi- 
lar to that established by the United 
States Government, which begins | 
with an analyzation of the raw , 
materials and extends to every com- | 

) 


a 
tien 
tat 
—————————S—S— ee 


- —s 


| 


pleted part, thus insuring for these 
famous wheels perfect uniformity | 
of strength and great wearing } 

* powers, unequalled by any bicycles 
in the world. : 
POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, } 
Chicago, Hartford. 
} 


Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, 
or mailed for two two-cent stamps. 


$5 to $20 per day at home. The work is easy, 

pleasant and adapted to both young 
and old of either sex. Any one can do the work. 
GEO. STINSON & CO , Box 1500, Portland, Me, 


Death to High Prices! 
Buy Direct from the Factory 


and save agents’ and canvass- 
ers’ commissions, Hereafter 
we shall sell the Majestic di- 
? rect to the consumer at factory 
cost. The Majestic is recog- 
im -og nized as the best machine for 
m) family use, and has always 
=o been sold by our agents for 
s&s \ = $60. For a limited time we 
Wes = - Shall sell it for $22 and furnish 
bie gee icq all attachments free of charge. 
Shipped on approval any- 

where. Send for a sample of its work and catalogue. 


FREE Columbian half dollar every pur- 
‘ chase next sixty days. 


THE TILTON MFG. CO., 275 Wabash Av., Chicago. Ill. 


For Fine Tailoring at Lowest Prices Visit 


M.GUTIMANN, 
FINE TAILORING, 
2901 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO. 


J. G GLINNIN, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


ELGIN DAIRY MILK and CREAM 


2735 INDIANA AVENUE, 
ONHIOCAGO. 


a 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUF 
HIMES and 
PEALS 


GHURGH BELLS, rex: 


Purest Bell Metal, (Copper and Tin.) 


rst end for Price end Catalogue. 
Vein ANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE. Mr 


One Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

_ One of our best known authors writes 

us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection: It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Oloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by Unrty PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


At the same time the American Unitarian 
Association also declined to act 
through the Western Conference. Last win- 
ter, when, as secretary of the Western Con- 
ference, I urged through Mr. brown that the 
American Association act through the local 


organization in order to avoid friction, and 


longer 


offered to resign that a common committee 
of the two organizations might combine on 
some common agent, I was told by Mr. 
Brown that nothing could be done in Boston 
towards such but that the 
Western Conference must first be reconciled 


united action, 


to its seceding minority. The only way that 
reconciliation could be brought about was for 
the majority to narrow the basis of fellowship 
sufficiently to suit the conservatives, and so 
put us all ‘*back inside the denominational 
limit.””» Mr. Brown admits that he required 
union as the condition of co-operation, but 
denies that he required any return to ‘‘the 
denominational limits.’’ He says he ‘‘had 
no terms to dictate as to what the basis of 
that union should be.’’ But in dictating the 
union, he dictated the terms of the minority, 
because the acceptance of the minority terms 
He will 
hardly venture to say that it is the policy of 
the A. U. A. to insist that the discontented 


minority shall always be appeased. As far as | 


was the only way to get union. 


know, the A. U. A. has never troubled itself 


over the minorities who have been, by 


various test words and phrases, kept out of 


the different Unitarian organizations, 
when those minorities have been radical. 
It was only when “the _ conservative 


minority of the Western Conference felt that 
our basis was too broad for them, that the 
in the 
interested indeed to such 


Boston Association became interested 
rights of minorities 


an extent as to disregard wholly the rights 
of the majorities and to declare practically 
that the Western Unitarians had no right to 
adopt by majority vote a broader basis than 
the Eastern Unitarian basis of ‘‘pure Chris- 
tianity.’’ 

Is it not perfectly obvious, then, that Mr. 
Brown did require. exactly what I said 
he required? 
that 
[ simply explained what his condition of 
If he still denies 
‘‘de- 


nounces’’ my explanation as ‘‘mischievous 


I did not say that he put 


requirement into so many words. 
union in the West meant. 
that it does have that meaning and 
misrepresentations, ’’ 


Hail 
would be wasted between us. 


then I can only bid 
Other 
But | willingly 


him, and Farewell. words 
accept his denial as proof that he did not see 
this meaning when he wrote, as his second 
denial is proof that he did not see the hostility 
of his letters, though that is equally obvious. 
Personally his letters were friendly in tone, 
as I stated in my official report. They were 
more friendly, indeed, than might seem from 
his denial, since the statements he criticised 
by denying were not mine but those of an 
Eastern Unitarian—a director now, of the 
A. U. A.—whose name I promptly gave to 
Mr. Brown and whom I had supposed to be 
entirely trustworthy. 

In closing my connection with this matter 
I wish to apologize to the readers of UNITY 
for having unlocked this skeleton closet. I 


did it through pure ignorance. I did not 
know how worse than useless it was to raise 


the question of united action between the 
East and the West. I did not know what I 
have learned from Mr. Brown, that the Bos- 
ton Association can never work with the 
Western Conference as long as any of us 
criticise it for not working with us. 
A. W. GOULD. 
Chicago, June 14, 1894. 
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Complete proceedings of Liberal Religious 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Che Study Cable 


Essays Selected from Tue Spirit oF THE AGF. 
By William Hazlitt. With an introduction by 
Reginald Brimley Johnson, New York and London: 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons. (Knickerbocker Nuggets.) 
Cloth, $1. 


These fourteen essays of Hazlitt are a se- 


lected series of contemporary portraits, some 
with a dash and characteristically colored, 
It is as tho’ we saw the clear-cut figures, in 
everyday attire, of Godwin, Scott, Words- 
worth, Byron, Cobbett and Charles Lamb 
pass before us, conjured up by a magician. 
William Hazlitt (1778— 1830), the son of a 
Unitarian minister, was primarily a critic, 
uncertain in judgment, yet vigorousin style, 
His 
Scott and Wordsworth were eminently fair. 
It **breathes the 
pure spirit of the first fragments of antiquity 


acute and stimulating. estimates of 


Of **L.aodamia’’ he wrote: 


—the sweetness, the gravity, the strength, 
the beauty, and the languor of death... . 
[t is a poem that might be read aloud in Ely- 
sium, and the spirits of departed heroes and 
sages would gather round to listen to it!’’ 
Today we care very little about the disputes 
between the Quarterly and Edinburgh Re- 
view. But even in contemplating Hazlitt’s 
prejudices the reader will be instructed, and 
at the same time amused by a style of writing 
This is 


a notable addition to a delightful series of 


which fortunately has passed away. 


volumes. H. B. L. 


READINGS FROM THE Book or NATURE. By 
Simon Mills. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co, 
Cloth, 12 mo, pp. 131. $1.00, 


Mr. Mill’s book called ‘*Readings from the 
Book of Nature,’’ although intended to be a 
popular explanation of some of the mysteries 
of Nature, such as heat, light, electricity, 
magnetism, is unsuccessful because it is neither 
sufficiently clear to be understood, nor suff- 
ciently polished and vigorous in style to be 
interesting and to satisfy the reader that the 
The 
evidently of the opinion that science and re- 


statements made are true. author is 
ligion are in many ways antagonistic, and 
since he is a devotee of the Bible taken liter- 
ally, he has written his book, in an unscien- 
tific way and has allowed himself dreamy 
He has filled his 


book with bald statements which need proof 


flights of the imagination. 


because they are not generally believed by 
scientists; and yet he makes no attempt to 
give them foundation. [le says, for instance, 
that electricity is a compound force, which 
has no existence until light, heat, and mag- 
netism are united in the proper proportions, 
just as the seven primary colors are united to 
create light. Again, on his own authority, 
the author asserts that ‘‘with the production 
of SOUND ¢the law of vibration is fulflled.”’ 
On the whole, the book gives to the reader 
the impression that the knowledge contained 
in it has been hastily obtained, that the in- 
ferences drawn are, therefore, often incorrect, 
and that the speculations indulged in are not 
the result of profound thought. ms Ss. 


Being a Fireside 
New York and 
Cloth, 16 mo, 


THE STORY OF MARGREDEL. 
History of a Fifeshire Family. 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


pp. 269. 

A beautiful story, proving the unknown 
writer an artist. There is enough of the 
picturesque lowland dialect to give color to 
the narrative without defacing it. And here 
and there throughout the story there are bits 
of philosophy and insight into ‘‘the noblest 
study of mankind,’’ that add much to the 
reader’s pleasure without in any way taking 
from the simplicity of the narrative, these 
touches coming oftener in the form of sug- 
gestions than of reflections. 
Perhaps the least artistic thing in the book 
is the character of Captain Hill, whose 
nature was too complex to show itself 
adequately within the limits the author had 


Societies’ Congress, 25 cts. at this office. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE! 


IN 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE, 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co. 
TPE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 

New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis, Louisville, Atlanta, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Dresden, Leipzig, London, Paris. 

THE BERLITZ METHOD is based on a sys- 
tem of language instruction generally called 
the ‘** Natural Method.’’ In it the pupil is 
acquainted with the foreign tongue, not by 
translation, but by conversational exercises in 
the new language. TRIAL LESSON FREE. 
Send for Circular. OPEN ALL SUMMER. 

LE FRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine con- 
taining the most interesting modern French Com- 
edies, Novels, Anecdotes, Etc.; also treatises and 


exercises on the difficulties of French Grammar, 
pronunciation andidioms, Send for sample copy. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the: other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its indivi.:ual teaching 
and home life for the buys. 

F B 


KNAPP, S R 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A liberal education with good home influence. 


Reference: JAS. C. PARSONS, 
E.E. Hate, D.D. Principal. 


HYPNOTISM NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 

out. Tells all about this won- 
derful subject. Whatever your views are on Hy- 
pnotism, you will find this book of great value. 
Published price, 50cents. Sent free, transportation 
prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subscription to 
Homes and Hearths, the elegant household 
monthly. Address HOMES AND HEARTHS 
PUBLISHING CO., New York, 


I LIKE MY WIFE TO 


Use Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder because it 
improves her looks and is as fragrant as violets. 


Two New Sermons dy Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


—— 0 -—— 


I, Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s group 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hand 
of the Artist.”’ 


I]. The Selfishness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on deli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 
somewhat the gloom of 


death. 


PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


set himself; the result is that in his case the 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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DO YOU RVBKRR RBAD? 


SUBSORIBKA TO 


picture is eked out with description. But 
this is a slight blemish on an unusually 
We commend it heartily to 


> perfect work, 
iam () IR B S \ if 3 = A R Y }the lover of good stories and to the lover of 
5 


his kind. ir 


1I386 WABASH AVBNUB, 


All the new Books ae soon as issued. Also all the Leading Magazines 
and Illustrated Papers, 35.00 A YEAR. (Which is only toc a week.) 


How can you secure the privilege of reading everything so economically ? 


THE COMPLETE STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS 
First American Congress 


Liberal Keligious Societies 


HELD IN CHICAGO, 
May 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1894, 
Will be printed in pamphlet form (about 120 pp.) and be 


Ready about June 25. 


Price, - - 25 cents per copy, post free. 


Liberal Discount on orders for 50 and over, 
made known on application. 


Place Orders now for Prompt Filling. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


leading articles are, 


some of their works. 


» W. S. 


—— 


The Magazines. 
In THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS for June the 
‘The Nation’s New 


Library at Washington;’’ 


‘‘Constitutional 
Home Rule for Cities,’’ and sketches of seven 


Royal Academicians, with reproductions of 


THE CYCLoPEDIC REVIEW OF CURRENT 
Hisrory for the first quarter of 1894 has for 
its leading topics the Tariff Question, the 
Business Situation, the Silver Seignorage 
Bill, the Hawaiian Question, the Rebellion 
excellent sketch of Bis- 


marck,—which take some 175 pages,—the re- 


in Brazil, and an 


maining 180 pages being devoted to other 
events of the quarter. 


THE CONSERVATOR for May comes to us 
late, but it is an excellent number, and the 
discussion of cosmic consciousness is not the 
least valuable part of it. Some may feel 
that in the Comservator articles the subject is 
involved in needless mystery; we believe 
that truly philosophic and scientific minds 
are generally accepting the truth that the 
true self is the wmiversal spirit, not the 


individual ego. 


THE ForuM for June has a number of in- 
teresting articles, first among which we should 
name President Hall’s third paper on the 
training of professors, which shows him to be 
a true pedagogue. There are two papers, 
from opposite standpoints, on the silver ques- 
tion, both of which seem to us one-sided; 
two which have to do especially with the 
Roman Catholics, the first of which is written 
by Mr. E. M. Winston, a gentleman well 
known to many of UNITY’s readers; one on 
the farming interest and the tariff by Secre- 
tary Morton; a suggestive paper by Dr. Gould 
on Baltimore’s solution of the tramp problem; 
a paper on the success of Christian missions 
in India, by Mr. Powers, which presents 
the side not revealed by some of our late 
‘The Antarctic’s 


Challenge to the Explorer;’’ one 


Indian guests; one on 


on the 
Census of Sex, Marriage, etc.; one against the 
ballot for women; and a brightly written but 
somewhat superficial article on Socialism, by 
Mr. Godkin. 


—=— —_—————_—(atl 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity -.or review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and 
all that seem to be of special interest to the readers 
of Unity will receive further notice. Any book 
mentioned, except foreign ones, may be obtained 
by our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 17 
Dearborn St., Chicago, by forwarding price name 
below. 

Tre Psycuic LIFE OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. 
By Alfred Binet. (Religion of Science 
Library, No. 6) Chicago: Open Court 
Pub. Co. Paper, 16 mo. pp. 121; 25 cents. 

THE Uprer BERTH. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. (The Autonym Library). New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 
18 mo, pp. 145; 50 cents, 

THE ‘*HIGHER CRITICISM’? AND THE 
VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. By A. H. 
Sayce. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. New York; E. & J. 
B. Young & Co. Cloth, 8 vo, pp. 575. 

SUGGESTIVE EssAys ON VARIOUS SuB- 
JECTS: CREATION V3. EVOLUTION and six- 
teen otheressays. By ‘*Ormond.’’ Chicago: 
The Blakely Printing Co. Paper, 25 cents. 


BACK TO THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR THE 
MESSAGE OF THE NEW. An effort to con- 
nect more closely the Testaments; to which is 
added a series of papers on various Old 
Testament books and subjects. By Anson 
Bartie Curtis, B. D., Ph. D. _ Boston: 
Universalist Publishing House. Cloth, 8 vo, 


DrviL_, or The Devil in His own Defense. 
By Richard McAllister Orme, Savannah, 


175 Dearborn St, CHICAGO. 


Ga. 


$1,787,000 
CITY OF CHICAGO 


COLD BONDS 
FOR SALE. 


Sealed bids will be received at the office of 
the City Comptroller of the City of Chi- 
cago until twelve (12) o’clock noon on the 
twentieth day of June, 1804, for ®1,787,- 
000 City of Chicago Bonds, of the fol- 
lowing descriptions: 


Sewerage Bonds.........$785,000 
River Improvem’t Bonds.. 346,000 
Water Bonds..... $446,000 

Water Bonds 

Town of Lake.... 210,000 656,000 


$1,787,000 


These bonds are issued for the purpose 
of retiring bonds of the same character 
maturing July rst, 1894, which, with the 
exception of $210,000 Town of Lake Water 
Bonds, were originally issued in 1869, prior 
to the adoption of the new Constitution of 
the State of Illinois, They are of the de- 
nomination of $1,000 and $500 each, are 
dated july rst, 1894, and are payable in 
twenty (20) years from date, with interest 
at the rate of four (4) per cent per annum, 
payable semi-annually. Both principal and 
interest payable in gold at the American 
Exchange National Bank, New York City. 
Proposals will be received for each issue 
separately or for the whole issue, or any 
part thereof. 

A certified check of five per cent of the 
amount bid must accompany the offer. 
The city reserves the right to reject any 
and all bids. 


WILLIAM K. ACKERMAN, 


City Comptroller. 


ronp LANDS 


For Sale at Low Prices and 
on Easy Terms. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company ofters for 
sale on easy terms and at low prices, 150,000 acres 
of choice fruit, gardening, farm and grazing lands 
located in 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


They are also largely interested in, and call 
especial attention to the 6co,c0o acres of land in 
the famous 


YAZOO DELTA 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Mississipp! 
Valley Railroad Company, and which that Com- 
pany offers at low prices and on long terms. 
Specia! inducements and facilities offered to go 
and examine these lands both in Southern Illinois 
and in the “Yazoo Delta,’ Miss. For further de 
scription, map and any information, address or 
call upon E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, No. 
1 Park Row, Chicago, III. 


@-2-94 


A $1 Magazine for 30c. 


Send 30 cents and names of 6 people who might 
subscribe, and we will send you Tue St. Louis 
MaGazineE afull year. The price of the magazine 
is $rayear. Asample copy for6cents, Address 
2819 OLIVE ST. 
ST, LOUIS MAGAZINE, *sr“couis.no. 


—— ~@=F 


——————— 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 


AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
PP- 325: ANZ $12cyouroxiora Boss Bic cle, suit- 
, ; S Fm —sable for either sex, made of bes P 
Rev. Davip Devine, D. D., AND THE . CY terial, strong, substantial, accurately 


ijusted and iully warrant Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, et. 


ar OXFORD MEG. : 
8388 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,” *‘Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Etc. 


THE PHILOSOPHY oF HisToryY. (Brooklyn | 
Ethical Association Lectures, 1893). By Rev. 
E. P. Powell: New York: D. Appleton & 
Co, Paper, pp. 40; 10 cents, 

RED CaP AND BLUE JACKET: A Story of 
the Times of the French Revolution. By 
George Dunn. New York and London: G, 
P, Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 16 mo, pp. 587; 
$1.00. 


Multitudes of ople to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries’? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; lI, What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
III. The Bible as Authority ; Appendiz; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation. —Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.—The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


HIS LATEST WORK, 


as 


The Spirit of God. 


By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


Author of ‘* The Oriental Christ,” ‘ Heart-Beats,” 
Ete. 


oa () 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
The Spirit. 
The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 


IV. Sense of the Unseen. 
V. The Spiritin Nature. 
VI. The Kinship in Nature, 
VII. The Spiritual Power of the Senses, 
VIII. The Spirit in Life, 
IX. The Spirit in the Spirit. 
X. The Spirit in Immortal Life. 
XI. The Spirit in Reason, 
XII. The Spirit in Love. 
XIII. The Spirit in Conscience. 
XIV. [he Spirit in Christ. 
XV. The Spirit in History. 
XVI. The Spirit in all Religions, 
XVII, Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


ae 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


CANADIAN INDEPENDENCE, ANNEXATION 
AND BRITISH IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
(Questions of the Day Series.) By James 
‘Douglas. New York and London: G. P. 
‘Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 8 vo, pp. 114; 75 
cents. 


THE SHEN’S PIGTAIL AND OTHER CUES 
OF ANGLO-CHINA LIFE. (Incognito Library.) 
By Mr. M New York and London: 
|G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 18 mo, pp. 
246; 50 cents. 


$0 


Comments on the Congress. 


THE Chicago Occident, speaking of the 
Liberal Congress, says: 


‘‘The Parliament of Religions was the 
seed, the Congress of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties the fruitage. On Tuesday night, 
May 22, in the Sinai Temple of Chicago was 
given to the world a foretaste of the realiza- 
tion of Isaiah’s prophecy: “My house shall 
| be a house of worship for all mankind.’’ 


Dr. 
Hirsch’s opening speech, the editor continues: 


After quoting a paragraph from 


“If radicalism is capable of prodiicing such 
intense Jewish feeling, then give us more of 
the right kind. Those who have not seen 
the assembly of so many prominent liberal 
thinkers of the day listening spellbound and 
applauding enthusiastically a Jew, who pro- 
claimed in no uncertain words the glory of 
Judaism, has missed a most inspiring sight. 
While we are the last ones to underestimate 
the great work of the Parliament of Religions, 
yet it cannot be denied thata certain estrange- 
ment and coldness characterized that event. 
On the other hand, the Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies warmed the hearts of all 
those present. The ideal of the brotherhood 
of man was more than a beautiful phrase. It 
was a living reality at least among those 
present, and no wonder, for the agreements 
are naturally more numerous among liberals 
than the disagreements.’’ 


THE first American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies was convened at Sinai 
Temple in Chicago on the evening of May 
22d, 


resentatives of the Universalist, Unitarian, 


Independent, Reformed Hebrew, 


MORE THAN KIN. 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Author of “Poems,” ‘Essays,’ ‘Legends from Story- 
land,” ‘‘St, Solifer,”’ ‘A Grateful Spirit,’ *‘Hap- 


piness Jrom Thoughts,” etc., etc. 


A new book, unique in its plan, its literary style 
and its dress. The individuality of the style brings 
to mind what was remarked by a critic on the ap- 
pearance of the author’s essays seven years ago, 
thatit would ‘‘delight all lovers of good English 
prose’’ and was ‘‘a contribution of lasting value to 
our literature in very condensed and original 


form ”’ 
In its 


some traits of all these. ug 
around a simple story of daily living, with no plot 
and only the slightest of incident, but with at leas 


two characters beautifully and strongly developed, 
Through the whole book runs a consecutive study 
of kindness inits various phases, and the pages 
are enlivened by frequent illustrative instances, 
some of which are drawn from ancient and modern 


writers, some from daily experience, and some, i 
may be conjectured, are inventions of the author 


Altogether itis a book to read and re-read, to 
take up at a moment of weariness for the delight- 
ful uplift it gives; to study as a text book in the 


greatest of sciences—the science of living. 


imo , 334 pages. 


Holiday Edition, half cloth, $1.00. 
Full Cloth, in two colors, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


lan More THAN Kin is not a book of es- 
Says, nor is it a treatise, nor is itanovel; yet it has 
Its thoughts are grouped 


religious societies. 


eral. 


t 


t 


them. 
the World’s Fair is shown 


Tidings. 


This gathering is the outcome of the 
Parliament of Religions held in that city at 
the time of the World’s Fair, at which rep- 


Ethical 
Culture, and other organizations united in 
the appointment of a committee of ten to 
devise ways and means of securing closer 
co-operation between the denominations of 
Special subject of consid- 
eration and discussion at the first night’s ses- 
sion was the possibility of this co-operation, 
All the speakers expressed the opinion that 
the time was ripe for the unification of liberal 
religious thought, and that throughout the 
country this sentiment would be found gen- 
We are heartily in sympathy with the 
aims of this congress and consider its work of 
supreme importance to the religious world. 
What a contrast is afforded by this body 
assembled for the purpose of drawing the 
many sects nearer together, and the busy 
church synods hastening to widen the breach 
which already keeps the various denomina- 
tions apart; one striving to reduce the lines of 
difference, the other struggling to magnify 
In our minds the grandest result of 
in this union of 
liberal religions, and we feel that the fruits 
of its labors will be a long step toward’ the 
day of the millenium.—Rochester (N. Y.) 


The first Congress of American Liberal 
Religious Societies held last week, at Sinai 


character of the participants, bids fair to 
prove the starting point of an organization 
potential of much good in liberalizing the 
religious sentiment of the entire country. A 
large proportion of those who took part in the 
proceedings were men of national reputation 
and of wide-reaching influence; the essays 
and addresses were noteworthy for pro- 
fundity of thought, broad humanistic feeling, 
liberality of sentiment, and utter absence of 
everything that might tend to antagonize the 
susceptibilities of the orthodox in religion. 
Che attitude of the Jews in attendance was 
dignified and consistent, and none of them 
sacrificed their principles as reformed Jews to 
any false notions of liberality. In sooth, 
there was no occasion for doing anything of 
the sort, as reformed Judaism today stands 
upon a platform sufficiently broad to accom- 
modate the most liberal religious thinker. 
We do not have to go to them, but they must 


and are coming tous. This is not asserted in 


Easy to Take 


and keep 
the system in 
Perfect Order. 


YER'S 
CATHARTIC PILLS 
A specific for 

Headache 

Constipation, and 


Dyspepsia. 
Every dose 


We 
have known it all along, but even the most 


any spirit of boastfulness or bigotry. 


liberal of the liberals have been unaware of 
our position, The Parliament of Religions, 
and the recent congress, have, to a large ex- 
tent, made evident where we stand, and with 
those who approach us in freedom of religious 
trammels we can affiliate, We have progressed 
far enough for the present, and need go no 
further, atleast, not till the rest of the reli- 
gious procession catches up with us..—*‘*Nicker- 
down”’ in Chicago /sraelite. 


The Reform Advocate has issued a special 
number, containing the proceedings of the 
First American Congress of Liberal Religious 


Societies. Had we space it would please us 


to place before our readers all the papers read 
at this most notable meeting, as we consider 
it one of the ’most remarkable meetings of 


the age. We append, however, the editorial 


comments of Hiram W. Thomas, Emil G. 
Hirsch and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, which we 
know will be read with much interest—Cleve- 
land //ebrew Observer. 


———s»> a —_—_—_ 
$100 Reward $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure in 
all its stages and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure known 
to the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a 
constitutional disease, requires a constitutional 
treatment. MHall’s Catarrh Cure is taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system, thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the disease, and 
giving the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much faith in 
its curative powers, that they offer One Hun- 
dred Dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for list of testimonials. : 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
J&P Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
—____—>--=>—__— 


Sunday School Teacher—‘* yI ,Tuwiom was 
shocked to hear you swearing so dreadfully at 
that strange boy when I came in.”’ 
Tommy—“‘‘I couldn’t help it, ma’am, He 
was making fun of our kind of religion.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 
ee 


A Late Breakfast 


is often caused by alate milkman. No 
cream for the coffee or oatmeal has delayed 
many a morning meal. Keep a supply of 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream 
in the house, and avoid such annoyances. 
$$ —____- 
Railroad Fares Reduced. 


Effective 
ANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 


C 
E iT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buys our 2? drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
amet finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
ham and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylia- 
a der Shuitle, Self.Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 
75,000 now {n use, World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits, 

Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or larce free 
FREE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 942 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


JIJISS Fr OU s 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


a AAL . 

LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 
IN THE WORLD 

CHURCH FURNISHING 


THE GRAND RAPIDS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH. 


The Man Jesus 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Cloth, 12mo., pp. 256 $100 Ad 
dress the 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ETHICAL RELIGION 


BY WM. M. SALTER. 
Cloth, 12mo., pp. 332. $1.50. For 
sale by 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


points. 


The Nickel Plate Road has made material 
reductions in the fares to many points on that 
line including Fort Wayne, Cleveland, Paines- 


ville, Ashtabula, Erie and many other eastern 
Ticket Office 199 Clark Street. 


Bu N 1 Finish 
GS ee oe Ee ae 


$2.1 


Temple, was a decided success, and from the 


Chicagp. 


Depot 12th Street Viaduct and Clark Street, 


rlai,iosly finished, selisble.an d guaranteed for 3 years. Shipped 
\| ‘os on 16 days’ trial. FREIGHT PAID; ne not mene 
‘ mea @dvance. 76,000 in use. We are the oldest best known 
: Ws concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 
; tee tobe as ted, sold at the lowest f 
. AY for our terre FREE illustrated 
oflatest designs and blished. 
OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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UNITY 


June 21, 1894. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 
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Applied Religion. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


|, A New Help for the Drunkard, 


A Study of the Keeley Cure. 


This is a practical talk on intemper- 
ance, its 1esults and its possible cure. 


I], Tobacco, The Second Intoxicant, 


One gentleman writes: “Since read- 
ing your sermon on Tobacco I have stopped 


the use of the weed, although I have used it 
many years.” 


Ill, No Sex in Grime, 


“The right word in the right place,” 


says a woman. 


IV. Not Institutions, but Homes. 


This sermon answers the question 
“What shall we do with dependent ohildren?” 


Ten cents each. In lots of fifty or 
more at the rate of $5.00 per hundred. 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chieago, Ill, 


—— 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 


By E. P. POWELL. 


—- O0-——-- 


‘*This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.”’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., | 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Prize story Books 


which combine, in a high degree, pure senti- 
ment with pleasing incidents and descrip- 
tions, and are sure to entertain and improve 
the juvenile reader. 

Watchwords for Little Soldiers; 


Or, Stories on Bible Texts. By Sarah Ha- 
ven Foster. 


Little Splendid’s Vacation. 
By Clara W. T. Fry. 


Forest Mills; 
A Peep at Child-Life from Within. By 
Louise M. Thurston. 


Father Gabrielle’s Fairy. 


By Mary C. Peckham. 


Stories for Eva. 
By Anna E. Appleton. 


Faithful to the Light. 
By Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 


Any of the above will be promptly mailed 


postpaid, upon receipt of 80 cents per copy. 
Address 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Announcements 


ND 


The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies in Chicago. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the 
societies have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in in:portance, when 
used to differentiate the one fromah_ other. 
(he pastors and societies named below have 
a growing sense of community of work and 
interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the 
ennobling of our city, our country and the 
world, 


All. Sours CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd lones, \linister. 

CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hall, corner cf State and Randolph 
streets. David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF O FATHER (Universalist), 
So Ilall street. J.. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 

CHURCH OF THE MeEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Kobey street. 
I. 11. Llarris, Minister. 


“a 


ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. K. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SocIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street. near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister, 

FRIENDS’ SocieTy, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 

K A.M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. Moses, 
Minister. 

Oxvk Park UNiry CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), Me Vick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 

RypER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John 5. Cantwell, Min- 
ister, 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. KE G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 

ST. Pavul’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 
Minister, 

Unity CHurRCH (Unitarian), corner A&A 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo 
seph Stolz, Minister. 

—E eS — 


AT ALL Souts CHuRCH the Annual 


lower Service will be conducted Sunday 
morning by the pastor. 


——_—_—>--- 


For Nervousnessand Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. C. GRAHAM, Chicago, Ill., says: ‘‘l 
have used it for years in cases of nervous 
exhaustion, insomnia and certain kinds of 
dyspepsia, and would be at a loss to find in 
the whole materia medica anything which 
would take its place and give as satisfactory 
results in the above mentioned disorders.’’ 


Never Miss 


Such as This! 


Special- I rue-Rich 
Solid and Durable. 


YOU KNOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NOT 
BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 
IF IT WAS NOT GENUINE. ORDER TO-DAY. 
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e give reliz | nce: an 
REFUND MONEY IF COODS ARE 
NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


By giving references you can see 
the goods before paying anything as 
we will send them C. QO. D. 


The above cut represents an elegantly lined case 
containing : 

6 *“*SOLID SILVERETTE’’ TEA SPOONS, 

6 “‘SOLID SILVERETTE’’ TABLE SPOONS, 

6 “‘SOLID SILVERETTE’’ FORKS AND 

6 FINELY SILVER PLATED KNIVES. 


The total value of this case is $10.00. In order to 
induce you to try our “SOLID SILVERETTE” ware we 
make you the following generous ofier: the entire case 
of 24 pieces for $4.00. They are a solid metal, through 
and through, and are better than solid silver for use, 
as they do not tarnish. 


This case will make an elegant present and this is a 
special offer. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., 


20 Adamis St., Dept. 371, Chicago, III. 


S. MUIR, 


GREENHOUSES: 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. | 


fELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


FLORIST 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS con- 
stantly on hand. Floral Designs of antes Sqneengeee. 
PLANT DECORATION A SPECIALTY. 


